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On October 19, 1932, Mr. MeGee 





completed his seventh year as 
a Reliance Representative. In 
that period, his agency has paid 
for a total volume of nearly 
$4,000,000 . . . averaging better 


than $500.000 a vear. 




































































The first policy Mr. MeGee 
wrote for Reliance Life bore a 


premium of more than $5,000 





annually. It’s still in force. 
And Mr. McGee has twelve 
Reliance policies in one home 


in Uniontown, Pa. 


R. C. MceGEE 


Heading the Reliance agency, which bears his name, 
at Uniontown, Pa., R. C. MeGee. while by no means a 
physical giant. packs a whole lot of energy and 
dynamic ability into a small space. He generally 
leads his associates in personal production, having 
heen a member of the Perfect Protection $200,000 
Club once and the $100,000 Club five times during his 
seven years’ connection with Reliance. His renewal 
record is high, averaging about 84° and he has 
proven himself a highly enthusiastic and capable 
leader. His organization figures prominently in the 
Western Pennsylvania “Who's Who Among Reliance 
Producers.” wins prizes offered for outstanding sales 
ability and is doing some remarkable work in a ter- 
ritory that has suffered greatly through the lull in 
industrial activity. Among the other producers Mr. 
McGee has attracted to his agency are GM. Silver- 
man, who paid for more than a halffmillion of 


Reliance Life during his first two vears:\D. H. McGee. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


Farmers Bank Building 





a brother, whose first year with Reliance was marked 
by a personal production of $200,000 and the win- 
ning of a Reliance Gold Watch for 52 consecutive 
weeks during which he sold at least one Reliance 
policy every week; A. H. Stout, who operates in 
Mt. Pleasant, with a good-sized personal production 
and renewal records of 91%, 93% and 100% during 
three years: C. A. Brill, a member of this year’s 
$100,000 Perfect Protection Club, whose name has 
appeared several times on the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Department Honor Roll during his eighteen 
months’ connection with the McGee agency; George 
D. Silver: Thomas Neumeyer and B. K. Holland. 
All these men, under the leadership of R. C. McGee, 
form a compact sales organization that is full of 
push and determination. They are making sales 
history in the Western Pennsylvania Department . . . 
and Reliance is happy to bow its acknowledgment 


and its congratulations! 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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~ contact. 


with profit for you 


To the aviator “contact!’’ means ‘ready to go!” Action 
follows instantly. The motive power is given its first turn- 
over... the aviator takes off ... alone. To the L. & L. 
& G., however, ““contact’” means more than mere provision 
of facilities... more than the mere turning over of “motive 
power’ to you. The L. & L. & G. takes off with you on 
your exploration of new premium fields. 
In your own territory are lines that are often overlooked 
or undervalued . . . Use and Occupancy, Rental Value, 
Explosion . . . lines that demand a slightly different ap- 
proach. L. & L. & G. specialists are equipped to render 
cooperative assistance in the development of those lines 
...to help you analyze your market... to assist you with 
your first “contacts” so that they will mean profit for you. 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, 
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This Week : 


INTERVIEW 

{ Described by a personal friend as “a 
product of now," Briggs A. Hoffman, a 
leading general agent of St. Louis, is inter- 
viewed on current problems in agency build- 
ing and management. A vivid analysis by 
a man who has built a successful agency 
“through hard work and friendly contacts.” 
Mr. Hoffman represents the Independence 
Indemnity Underwriters of the International 
Re-Insurance Corporation. 


* * . 


TRADITION 

{| In the series of "Doorways to Protection,” 
most companies are shown to have found 
it expedient to change headquarters loca- 
tion several times as the necessity for ex- 
pansion developed. The Fireman's Fund 
Group, however, occupy the same site in 
San Francisco's financial district that they 
occupied more than sixty years ago. A 
description of the present home office 
buildings is printed on page 12. 


* o * 


PAYING GUESTS 

J In the second of his series of articles, 
Clayton G. Hale discusses “Liability for 
Paying Guests." with particular reference to 
the legal status of fare paying and free- 
riding guests in automobiles. Mr. Hale is 
doubling in brass in this issue, contributing 
an interesting review article titled “Looking 
Back at the Agency Business.’ 

* * ¢ 


Next Week: 


INTRODUCTION 

{ Meet Mr. Jones. Simon D. Jones, the 
man whose abilities as a salesman of life 
insurance elicited from Dr. Frank Crane a 
glowing eulogy and endorsement. Mr. 
Jones will write a series of articles calcu- 
lated to give the new life agent proper 
fundamental equipment in his business. 


+ . * 


BACK AGAIN 

f Edgar Paul Hermann, well known to 
readers of this paper, gives his ideas on 
how the life agent can overcome the ob- 
jections offered by the prospect who likes 
to invest all his savings in Building and Loan 
shares. 


Annual Statements 


HEN public attention is focused upon a certain busi- 

ness or some particular phase of that business, the 

wise manager takes advantage of the situation and 
advertises the facts pertaining to his particular organization. 
He takes the public into his confidence, not only by telling 
about the accomplishments of his company, but invites the 
closest inspection of his methods of operation and his financial 
ability to carry forward his project. 

There is a moral to be learned by insurance companies from 
this procedure. For more than three years, the public has 
been money-conscious. The public press has been filled with 
dissertations on financial situations and conditions. With pri- 
vate fortunes being gradually depleted, and incomes shrink- 
ing, the great mass of people are more than ever before con- 
cerned about the solvency and stability of those institutions 
to which they have entrusted their future welfare. Fire and 
casualty insurance companies, as well as life insurance com- 
panies, are being subjected to an undercurrent of scrutiny by 
their policyholders and their agents. 

The insurance journals, ever devoted to the best interests of 
the insurance companies and their policyholders, have uni- 
formly, intelligently and voluntarily given expression to their 
belief, backed by concrete evidence, that the great majority of 
insurance companies have been carefully managed and are 
financially able to carry out every last detail of the promises 
conveyed by their policy contracts. Their note of reassurance 
has been welcomed by policyholders and agents. 

The time seems opportune, at the beginning of a new year, 
for all insurance companies to aid in the dissemination of con- 
fidence building material. The insurance companies are today 
in splendid condition and entitled to the entire confidence of 
the public. To this end, the publication of their annual state- 
ments would be a tremendous service. The investing and 
policy-buying public are eagerly concerned over the results of 
the past year. A revival of a more optimistic attitude gen- 
erally could well be engendered by the facts contained in 
these annual statements which must surely show that in insur- 
ance, at least, the public have a haven of protection for the 
future. Agents, as well, need the stimulus of authoritative 
statements from those in position to make them. Hiding their 
lights under a bushel, is not good busi- 
ness policy, neither is it calculated to 
undo the uncertainty created by the we . UA 
years of depression. 
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HE same conditions of 
physical inventories, and 
value per unit of inventory, con- 
tinued on from 1931 through 1932 in 
an increasingly marked degree. Mil- 
lions of dollars of insurable values have 
thus shrunk, not only in the hands of 
jobbers and retailers, but also in the 
hands of manufacturers. It is a com- 
mon sight to find show cases and shelves 
so scantily filled as to attract attention 
of even a casual observer, and there is 
available much warehouse space at al- 
most any figure a prospective lessee 
cares to name. This downward trend 
has been withstood by raw materials 
better than by work in process or fin- 
ished products, but the insurable value 
of raw materials is relatively less be- 
cause they lack most of the operations 
which increase their commercial value, 
as for example, a ton of iron ore not 
having the value of a ton of new au- 
tomobile. 
During 1931 we heard much discus- 
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sion of frozen real estate, and occa- 
sional reference to depreciation in the 
value of realty improvements, but this 
latter idea had not gained such recog- 
nition as to materially effect the 
amount of insurance carried. This past 
year, however, has witnessed a gen- 
eral recognition of actual shrinkage 
in realty values with the result that 
insurance on such improvements has 
been renewed in substantially smaller 
amounts; and in large risks there have 
been adjustments, especially under 
three-year and five-year policies, with- 
out waiting for expirations. This has 
resulted in an actual outgo of agents’ 
commissions: 

Jewelry floaters have received similar 
consideration, many being reduced in 
mid-term, and many others sharply cur- 
tailed at renewal. The appraisals of 
reliable jewelers have been running 
from 30 per cent to 50 per cent below 
their 1929 figures. A considerable 
amount of this floater business has been 


A Consideration of Fire 

and Casualty Experience 

in the Field During the 

Year That Has Now 
Ended 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


dropped altogether with the explana- 
tion that the owners have put the gems 
in strong boxes and are not wearing 
them until times improve. 

Through all these contractions of 
value, the replacement clauses found in 
the various policy forms have been of 
incalculable benefit to the companies in 
confining claims to the principle of 
indemnity. 

Renewals for one year have become 
popular, especially when authorized by 
mortgagees, by receivers, and by en- 
dowed institutions whose incomes from 
investments have been severely cur- 
tailed. 

There seems to be no minimum to 
the amount of damage the public will 
sustain before entering a claim, and 
instances of demanding payment for 
such things as lost golf balls (under 
personal effects floater policies), for 
splashed clothing (under automobile 
property damage coverage) and for 
gasoline tank caps (under automobile 
theft contracts) have been frequent. 
The agents often pay these quietly 
from their own pockets rather than 
incur the routine and expense of enter- 
ing formal claim. Perhaps the most 
troublesome development in claims has 
been the tendency of mortgagees to at- 
tempt to settle losses on the basis of 
the amount of the unpaid mortgage 
rather than on the basis of the amount 
of damage done, and some of these 
situations, in which much pressure has 
been brought to bear, have reflected 
no credit upon the money-lenders. 

Unemployment clearly became much 
worse in 1932 and spread from the 
laboring class into the so-called white- 
collar class in a devastating manner. 
This has improved some towards the 
end of the year after hitting a low 
point in midsummer when many of 
those still having positions were re- 
quired to take a one month vacation 
without compensation—an experience 
which disrupted many family budgets 
and increased collection problems for 
insurance men who already were ex- 
periencing little less than a nightmare 
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jin that aspect of their work. It has 
been a year in which both resident and 
special agents have necessarily spent 
far too much time on collections and 
it would seem we have not yet found 
the right solution for financing insur- 
ance premiums. 

Some further consideration ought to 
be given to the companies themselves 
doing the financing, with perhaps an 
interest charge for the companies and 
a service charge for the agents, the 
entire arrangement to be kept within 
the control of the agents in dealing 
with their customers; and the cost of 
insurance to be quoted two ways, cash 
or installments. 

The casualty business has undergone 
some erratic developments which have 
reached such a degree of absurdity as 
to give the public a good laugh at our 
expense. One of the common manifes- 
tations of this is found in two agents 
for one non-conference stock company 
bidding against each other for automo- 
bile liability and property damage busi- 
ness, one undercutting the other and 
the other undercutting the one, while 
the customer marvels or snickers. 

In a territory where $5,000/10,000 
limits on a light truck carry a rate of 
$84, we find a cut-rate stock company 
quotation of $38 for $100,000/300,000 
limits! And where a Buick passenger 
ear takes a $5,000/10,000 rate of $42, 
we find a policy written for $100,- 
000/300,000 limits at a premium of 
$19.38! We also find a valued fire and 
theft policy on a four-year-old car writ- 
ten for an amount only fifty dollars 
less than the new car cost for the same 
make, there having been no change of 
consequence in list price during the 
four years. Such nonsense serves only 
to earn us the ridicule of the intelligent 
public, including those members of it 
who indulge us in our folly and accept 
such propositions as those mentioned. 

The automobile rates have indeed 
been most troublesome, and particu- 
larly because of the withdrawal of the 
merit-rating plan, and the manner in 
which it was withdrawn. It will be 
recalled the rates this year originally 
were promulgated subject to merit 
deduction, thus indicating there was 
nothing in the experience which pre- 
vented the continuation of this con- 
sideration to that portion of the public 
which had good records. Then, owing 
to a difference over the form of the 
merit-rating endorsement, the merit- 
rating plan was abandoned, which had 
the effect of an increase of about 11 
per cent over 1931 costs, all other fac- 
tors remaining constant. 
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AGENCY BUSINESS 


The agents were then told to go out 
and preach the gospel of the companies 
needing the additional revenue because 
of the effects of the depression on 
lawyers and on claimants, and a num- 
ber of other explanations which like- 
wise attained importance only after the 
disagreement over the wording of the 
merit-rating endorsement. This pre- 
sented to the conscientious agent a 
serious moral issue, for he was expected 
to assure his customers they themselves 
made their insurance costs higher when, 
as a matter of fact, he knew the com- 
pany had shown a readiness to allow 
merit credits until there developed the 
argument over the wording of the en- 
dorsement. Perhaps no other business 
sent out its salesmen in this depression 
year more poorly armed to meet the 
resistance of the public than did the 
casualty insurance business in this dis- 
agreement over the wording of an en- 
dorsement. 

The “comprehensive endorsement” 
for fire policies has given rather a good 
account of itself, although not what it 
might have done had it been issued in 
1929 in lieu of the residential rate re- 
ductions which became effective in some 
parts of the country in that year. More- 
over, its success is much more limited 
in those localities where the cost of 
the comprehensive endorsement is less 
than the cost of the fire policy to which 
it is added, than when the opposite is 
true. 

For example, a city in which the fire 
rate on a standard dwelling is .70 for 
three years has a comprehensive en- 
dorsement rate of .25; whereas there 
is another city where the fire rate is 
.25 and the comprehensive endorsement 
rate is .50. In this latter city what 
chance is there of adding such a dog to 
such a tail in such a depression? 

Even so, a number of companies have 
expressed themselves as well satisfied 
with the premium volume from this 
latter city, but an analysis of the busi- 
ness they are vetting indicates it arises 
from one of two sources: (1) the case 
of the assured carrying many of the 
comprehensive coverages separately 
and canceling those individual policies 
to take on the comprehensive endorse- 
ment—with a net refund to the policy- 
holder! (2) the case of the insurance 
agent being interested in a bank or 
mortgage company which he induces to 
require all its borrowers to protect their 
property with the comprehensive en- 
dorsement. The latter is plain coercion, 
not selling on merit; and the former is 
hardly developing new premium volume. 

A rereading of the article the writer 





CLAYTON G. HALE 


prepared on this subject, when a mem- 
ber of a committee seeking to develop 
a salable endorsement, which appeared 
in the December 11, 1930, issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, still seems to be sound, and 
it differed from the present arrange- 
ment in two major points which were 
a lower windstorm charge in the com- 
prehensive: premium, and the issuance 
of an entirely new policy (similar to 
combined fire and windstorm policies) 
to be regarded as the standard coverage 
and from which the comprehensive por- 
tion could be endorsed for those who in- 
sisted upon fire only. 

The increased loss ratio of dwellings 
has been of concern to agents who have 
reason for taking seriously their agency 
loss record and in this connection the 
experience of Australia is of intense 
interest. We learn that foreclosures of 
dwellings must first be submitted for 
consideration by a body established for 
that purpose which, finding the owner 
is doing all that is reasonably possible 
within his means, denies the right of 
foreclosure. This has now been in 
effect something less than a year and 
assures the conscientious home owner 
his property will not be taken from 
him, and this has been accompanied by 
a 20 per cent reduction in dwelling loss 
ratio. Possibly no development in the 
field ‘of property insurance has been of 
greater interest than this. 

The terrific losses sustained in the 
bonding business have ceased their 
frenzied mounting, and possibly the 
majority of the 1929 embezzlers have 
now been apprehended. Bank closings 
are being almost equaled by reopenings, 
and the increase in bank reserves over 
and above the legal requirement has 
increased at almost an astounding rate 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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Fireproof Ships 


HENEVER fires on board 
ships are mentioned in ship- 

ping circles, there always will be 
someone to remark that such fires 
are infrequent; that their number 
is not large, comparatively. Such 
a remark, though true, is mislead- 
ing. The almost total destruction 
by fire of the luxurious French 
liner Atlantique in the English 
Channel last Wednesday is a 
costly reminder of the circum- 
stances surrounding fire at sea. 
Not only are fire-fighting condi- 
tions more difficult than on land, 
but the chances of escape for pas- 
sengers and crew are almost 
negligible. Fortunately, the At- 
lantique carried no passengers, as 
it was being sailed by a skeleton 
crew to drydock for overhauling. 
Yet eighteen of the more than 
two hundred men on board lost 
their lives. This toll of valuable 
lives would have been even more 
disturbing had the vessel, which 
had accommodations for twelve 
hundred passengers, been in regu- 
lar service when the fire occurred. 
That the fire risk on passenger 
ships is greater than on the mer- 
chant type of vessel is evident, 
due to the luxurious fittings of 
the passenger accommodations. 
The destruction of such a vessel 
is of serious moment to marine 
underwriters. The problem of 
minimizing this risk is of the 
greatest importance. Naval archi- 
tects are agreed that it can be 
done, but they are as powerless as 
the underwriters. It is up to the 
ship owner who issues the specifi- 
cations, to protect his own inter- 
ests. The architects have recom- 
mended fireproof construction as 
a possible and practical solution, 
the only drawback being that it 
would mean added expense. This 
the ship owner is apparently un- 
willing to bear, inasmuch as pres- 
ent regulations do not require such 
strict specifications. A notable ex- 
ception of interest to American 
underwriters has been the new 
United States cabin liner Manhat- 
tan, which is equipped with flame- 
proof wooden panels on the walls 
of all cabins and corridors in the 
first and tourist class quarters. 
These panels are constructed of 
specially prepared South American 
woods, and it is said that if a blow 
torch could penetrate the panelling 
no fire would result. This is the 





first ship to be equipped with such 
protection. 

When it is considered that a pas- 
senger liner is in the nature of a 
hotel—except for the important 
factor that the guest is virtually 
imprisoned until his ship touches 
port—there can be offered no rea- 
sonable explanation why it should 
not be as safely constructed as a 
hotel. Yet it has been stated by a 
reputable naval architect that there 
is hardly a ship on the sea today 
which could be placed at 42nd 
street and Broadway in New York 
city and used as a hotel or similar 
structure for the accommodation 
of people. The fire regulations of 
the city would not permit it. The 
same architect further remarked 
that the ship owners will eventu- 
ally make their vessels fireproof, 
not because they love their 
patrons, but because the law will 
restrain them from operation if 
they don’t. 

At the present time there does 
not exist in the United States, nor 
in any other country, any fixed 
rules concerning the materials to 
be used in passenger ships, from 
the point of view of combustibility 
or inflammability. The Interna- 
tional Convention for Safety of 
Life at Sea provides for the fitting 
of fire-resisting bulkheads above 
the bulkhead deck, but the United 
States has not as yet subscribed to 
this body. Underwriters will await 
with interest the findings of the 
conference committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
Marine Committee, which is pre- 
paring a report on the use of fire 
resistive materials in accommoda- 
tion spaces and fire resistive ar- 
rangements with particular refer- 
ence to draft stops through such 
portions of the ship. It is hoped 
that the report will be ready for 
submission to the N.F.P.A. in 
March and that some action along 
the lines of fireproof construction 
will follow. 





Annuity Insurance 


NNUITY insurance is by no 
means a new or unknown 
form of insurance in the United 
States, but it is true that up to the 
present time it never has played so 
prominent a part as it has, to take 
but one example, in Great Britain. 
It is not necessary to go into the 
many reasons that would logically 
explain this fact. The more im- 


portant thing is that there is un- 
doubtedly a constantly growing 
interest here in annuity insurance. 

One at times grows weary of 
hearing a recital of all the things 
that as never before have been 
impressed upon the consciousness 
of Americans because of the de- 
pression. Some optimists practi- 
cally predict that when and if 
prosperity returns we all shall be 
practically paragons of virtue, wis- 
dom and thrift, eschewing extrava- 
gance and damn foolishness of 
every kind, in fact, perfect citizens 
of an almost perfect state. There 
may be no harm in hoping that this 
will happen, but though we rather 
doubt it we believe that some 
lessons learned will not be immedi- 
ately forgotten and among these 
an added appreciation of annuities. 

Probably the average man knows 
very little about annuity insur- 
ance, just what it is, its cost and 
what he will get for his money. 
We also regret to add that a great 
many insurance agents also know 
very little about it. But they-are 
learning and they will employ the 
sales methods in spreading the 
knowledge among their public that 
have been used with such great 
success in other kinds of insurance. 





National Thrift Week 


HE withdrawal by the life in- 

surance organizations of their 
active support of Thrift Week by 
transferring their former one day 
emphasis of the service during 
January to a full week’s program 
next April must have been some- 
thing of a blow to the National 
Thrift Committee, but, unlike 
Margery, who was mentioned in a 
recent lead editorial in this paper, 
they certainly can “take it.” That 
is, they show a fine sense of sports- 
manship. 

In spite of the fact that the loss 
of the active cooperation of the 
life groups takes away one of the 
strongest vehicles of publicity 
possessed by the Thrift Commit- 
tee, the directors plan to go right 
ahead and include life insurance in 
their weekly program the week of 
January 16-21. In fact, life insur- 
ance is singled out for special em- 
phasis on two days of that week, 
Thursday, the 19th and Saturday, 
the 21st. The Committee solicits, 
and well deserves, the active co- 
operation of all life insurance in- 
terests. 
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¢ 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


The Home Insurance Company of 
New York reinsures the outstanding 
risks of the American Colony Insur- 
ance Company of New York, which 
will retire from business. 





T. J. McComb and associates of 
Oklahoma City, buy controlling in- 
terest in the Royal Union Life Insur- 
ance Company, Des Moines, la., and 
Mr. McCombs is elected chairman of 
the board of directors succeeding 


A. C. Tucker. 





Illinois appellate court rules that the 
life insurance trust set up by Knowlton 
L. Ames for the benefit of his family, 
is not subject to claims of creditors 
of the deceased. 





Richard M. Webb, actuary of the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
for more than twenty-five years, dies 
following a long illness. 





D. Emmett Bradshaw is elected 
president of the Sovereign Camp of 
the Woodmen of the World Life 
Insurance Association of Omaha, suc- 
ceeding the late William Alexander 
Fraser. 





The forty-eighth annual statement 
of the Northwestern National Life 
Insurance Company, of Minneapolis, 
is released, showing a record of 
progress in all departments for the 
year 1932. 


Andrew M. Chaffee is elected a 
director of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Los Angeles, 


Cal. 








Frank F. Ehlen, director of agencies 
of the Buffalo Mutual Life Insurance 
Company since January, !932, resigns. 





The Barry-Eaton Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire, of Charlotte, Mich., reorganizes 
under the general mutual law of 
Michigan, permitting extended opera- 
tions. 





Former Attorney General Oscar L. 
Heltzen of Rhode Island, is appointed 
insurance commissioner of that state, 
succeeding Philip Wilbour. 





The Wayne Surety Company of 
Detroit, Mich., which is reported as 
reinsuring the depository bond busi- 
ness of the Central West Casualty 
Company, is licensed by the Michigan 
insurance department. 





Insurance Commissoner Charles D. 
Livingston announces approval of flat 
15 per cent increase in workmen's 
compensation rates in Michigan, effec- 
tive December 31. 





B. G. Chapman retires from presi- 
dency of the American Centra! In- 
surance Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
effective December 31. 





Andrew P. Winkler, chairman of 
the board of the Liberty Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Louisville, Ky., dies 
at his home after an illness of more 
than two years. 
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New Picture Version of “Frankenstein” 
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SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 


HEN men who were prominent in 

national life die, the public press, 

in deference to good taste, invaria- 
bly treats the deceased with deepest rever- 
ence. Sometimes the composition of suitable 
encomiums is palpably an overstrain on the 
sentiments and talents of the newsmen as- 
signed to the task. 

The euologies on Calvin Coolidge, how- 
ever, ring with the sincerity and truth of the 
man himself, which is to say that they 
possess these qualities in their absolute 
form. 

One of the most remarkable phases of the 
former president’s career was that he grew 
in the affection and esteem of the people 
after he retired from high office. 

During this period, few public activities 
drew Mr. Coolidge from the comparative 
obscurity of his Northampton retreat. 
Apart from his writing, service on a few 
committees for public service, and one digni- 
fied effort in behalf of his party, he offered 
his wise counsel and lent the enormous pres- 
tige of his name to but one endeavor—the 
business of life insurance. 

His choice was entirely fitting and proper. 
Just as his integrity, simplicity, humor and 
even appearance epitomized what is best and 
traditional in the native American char- 
acter, so his thrift, his prudence and his prac- 
tical faith personified the life insurance 
ideal. 

Such was the force of his character and 
reputation that not only the New York Life 
of which he was a director, but the entire 
life insurance business, suffers a distinct 
and irreplaceable loss at his passing. 


























Ti 
ide 
Current Economic Trends 


Senate reported ready to pass beer 
bill as aid to balancing budget. 
Other measures favored by Demo- 
cratic leaders include a further in- 
crease in the income tax as the only 
alternative to a sales tax. 





Commercial failures in the United 
States last year, according to 
records of R. G. Dun & Co., num- 
bered 31,822, with liabilities of 
$928,312.517, the highest figures ever 
reported. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trial stocks on the New York Stock 
Exchange, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed Tuesday 
at 110.02 and closed Friday (week 
ended Jan. 7) at 111.54. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Tuesday at 22.95 and closed 
Friday at 25.02. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Tuesday at 75.24 and closed 
Friday at 77.00. 





Cotton prices continued last week 
the gradual upward movement which 
began about a month ago, with 
active contracts up 15 to I9 points 
net for the week. 





Class | railroads of the United 
States for the first eleven months of 
1932 had a net operating income of 
$301,156,515, which was at the an- 
nual rate of return of 1.20 per cent 
on their property investment, as com- 
pared with 2.03 per cent in 1931. 





The domestic allotment farm bill, 
being favorably considered by Con- 
gress, will effect the cotton manu- 
facturing industry to the extent of 
increasing the mill price of cotton 
fabrics from 30 to 60 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. 





Bookings did not support the 15 
to 16 per cent steel manufacturing 
rate last week, according to the 
magazine "Steel," and further in- 
creases will depend entirely on cur- 
rent orders. 





Active and persistent buying of 
wheat futures over the entire week 
made the strongest market the trade 
has seen for a long time. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 
1932 totaled 28,194,828 cars, as com- 
pared with 37,151,249 cars in 1931, 
a decrease of 24.1 per cent. 





Production of passenger automo- 
biles, motor trucks and taxicabs in 
the United States totaled 1,323,964 
units for the eleven months ended 
November 30, against 2,348,386 units 
for the like period of 1931. 
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An Interview With Briggs A. Hoffmann 


‘rr AKE off the hat, son, and put it 
on the rack.” 

It was the first command and carried 
a sort of super-emphasis with “besides, 
you’re late,” as a follow up. 

I wasn’t late at all. I had set my 
watch at a jewelry store in order to 
defend myself against any implication 
of tardiness, but dad always set his 
with a squinted eye toward the setting 
sun as it hit a certain spot on a neigh- 
bor’s barn. Dad’s watch was always 
right, whether it agreed with the ring- 
ing of the church bell or not, so I was 
late as far as he was concerned. I 
didn’t argue. 

“Here—take these,” he said, handing 
me a batch of folders. “These things,” 
continued my sire and boss, “are appli- 
cation blanks and these two names are 
sure-fire sales for you. Now get out 
and remember you’re not my son until 
5.30. You’re just a working man and 
the living you get is up to you.” 

There I was. Each folder said some- 
thing awful might happen to anyone 
most any time and even hinted at the 
immediate depopulation of the U. S. A. 
I felt sorry for humanity in general and 
wondered why all the expressed glee 
on the part of the insurance company. 

There was a magnificent reward for 
some neighbor’s wife if the old man was 
killed outright and she was offered twice 
as much if she got him snuffed out in 
any of a few choice and selected ways. 
This literature blasphemed home life 
from the palace to the cottage by such 
remarks as “The worst accidents happen 
in the home,” and, “Hanging pictures 
is flirting with death. Watch 
out when you step from the bath tub,” 
and there was a picture of two men 
being tripped up by black cats and one 
of a man stepping on a butcher’s knife 
someone had playfully put by the side 
of his bed. 

I was convinced that it was just too 
bad for humanity. And then I felt the 
need of haste because I was quite sure 
that all my prospects might be in the 
sod before my sob story could coax the 
25 bucks from their pockets to dad’s. 

Anyway, dad was to pay me a com- 


mission from the “premium,” what- 
ever that was. 
A Short Short Story 
I looked at my two names, 
I called. 
I shot the works but the works 


weren't hot. 
It was after 5.30 when I pulled in. 
“Well, you got ’em both, didn’t you?” 
Defeated, downcast, weary and worn, 





BRIGGS A. HOFFMANN 


Vice-president and General Manager of 

Hoffman, Son & Company, Inc., General Agents 

for the Independence Indemnity Underwriters 

of the International Re-Insurance Corp., in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


F-O-R-E-W-O-R-D 
by 
A Personal Friend 


RIGGS is a product of now. Nearer 

forty than twenty, he heads a busi- 
ness built by hard work, neighborly 
conduct and honest intent. 

Like most of us his dad belonged to 
a school of Pre-War days when men 
were not judged by their underwear 
and when a man showed signs of becom- 
ing undesirably effeminate—when baths 
were squeezed in between Saturday 
nights. 

Those were the days of Bay Rum in 
barber shops and hair cuts were done 
at home with the aid of a crock on 
days that the butter had run out. Too, 
the boyhood days were divided into 
chores, school, walking home with the 
bunch and then more chores, faked 
study and darn good sleeping. 

Briggs had to get up early each 
morning, on those dark, cold ones of 
winter as well as the sunkist ones of 
summer and how he hated it! It did, 
however, develop a habit that planted 
seeds of alertness from which an in- 
quisitive attitude developed that had 
young Briggs all ready to start life 
when the male parent put him to work. 

For his chosen work he picked In- 
surance, for it seemed more or less 
allied to the salwation of the millions 
of people who might have starved in 
Egypt had not Joseph promoted the 
systematic saving plan that made 
Pharaoh the first President of the first 
Insurance Company in the world. 

This autobiography of a busy worker 
has nothing whatever to do with 
Pharaoh—nor Pharaoh’s daughter, nor 
does it elaborate on the “Bullrush” 
story. This is not a story on business 
but some fellow will pull out a million 
dollar hunch from the experience of 
Briggs related by himself. 

I like the story myself—I set it up as 
a cure for the blues and recommend it 
not to drones and somnambulists — 
you've got to be alert and on your toes 
to follow this author along the ever- 
interesting, intertwining paths of a busy 
life that continues to thrive. 





I could only move the head from right 
to left. 

“What? You didn’t get both .. 
you didn’t even get one? Say, I pur- 
posely picked those names so you would 
think you were getting a start, and you 
couldn’t even do it when I had it prac- 
tically fixed for you. Disappointment 
doesn’t express it.” 

It wasn’t any joke. He was sorry 
and ashamed that his son hadn’t made 
the grade with a “set-up.” His feel- 
ings were genuinely hurt. 

“Then came the Dawn,” if I may 
call you back to Mary Pickford pictures 
when the “guide lines” meant so much. 

I, myself, would henceforth pick my 
ewn prospects. I would mould my own 
romance about the need of the thing I 
sold. Of course I didn’t tell Dad that 
the man he named me for all but kicked 
me out of his office nor that his acknowl- 
edged staunch friend had said he didn’t 
like insurance anyway. In fact, he 
never will know it unless he reads about 
it now. 

Oh, yes, I found out what premiums 
are—they’re the symbol of the com- 
pany’s gratitude for getting them live 
ones to keep on paying and living until 
they die. 

That first day I’ve lived over a thou- 
sand times. I learned a lot in that day. 
It moulded my future which is now my 
present. I found out that some oils are 
not lubricants. 


That Night 18 Years Ago 


When dad got married he did it in a 
big way. He hired a hack. He drove 
his sweetheart over to the next town 
where the license and expense exceeded 
his cash on hand, but he married his 
sweetheart who later became mine and 
now we share sweethearts together. 

That evening I was among those 
present at the family table, but I was a 
committee of one representing the ‘No- 
Appetite Club.” I cringed before the 
looks from under the shaggy eyebrows 
of the head of the house and I got to 
my mother afterwards and unloaded 
my miserable first-day career. Mother 
heard me without a word of interrup- 
tion. She indicated that wealth was 
mostly in the hearts of men and only 
that immaterial portion used for barter- 
ing was in the pocket or the bank. 
Mother gave me a pat on the back for 
obediently following instructions where 
dad had slipped me a rap on the snoot 
for being a failure. 

Dad was sitting in the parlor (which 
I carefully avoided) reading the papers 
to see if anyone had been born that he 
knew who might grow up to be a good 
citizen. Good citizenship was deter- 
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mined by the liketihood of the candidate 
to become a prospect or a democrat. 

I learned a lot that night. I found 
out that dad still owes for the hack! 


And Now 

In the year 24 of this century I 
achieved my first real success when 
after exhausting practically all of my 
persuasive ability dad granted his con- 
sent for me to branch out from just 
two specialty lines, viz: Accident and 
burglary insurance, into a multiple line 
general agency, including every form 
of insurance, and life insurance. Prior 
to 1924 my inherent inquisitiveness had 
led me into the most astounding places. 
I had gone out of my way to see how 
tomatoes are canned, how-sardines are 
packed, shoes built, how bridges are 
started in steel mil!s and sent like jig- 
saw puzzles a'l numbered up to a crowd 
of men, few if any speaking the same 
language, and how they assemble them 
in just the manner that the highly edu- 
cated engineer visualizes them in his 
blue prints. 

In that same period I was interested 
in every pamphlet, book, magazine, 
theory and scheme, so, when 1924 ar- 
rived, the branching out was not an 
undertaking for which preparation had 
te be made, but merely represented the 
changing of our letter head and the 
sign on the old front door. 

The work of appraisal companies in- 
terested me very much. I felt more 
chagrin than any member of the local 
school board at the humble pittance 
which had been saved to take care of 
tornado losses instead of carrying in- 
surance. 

The change brought tornado lines 
and all the other allied fire lines to my 
attention and resulted in the book I 
have just completed, the “Audit-Survey 
System.” 

In these past eight years of actual 
multiple line underwriting experience, 
I have never swerved from my yearning 
for research. I have labored under the 
theory that there is a practical insur- 
ance cover for almost everything. I 
have often felt that the foundation of 
ownership is greed but that the salva- 
tion and protection of ownership is in- 
surance. I have acknowledged to my- 
self that the great business of insurance 
is the most scientific of all businesses. 
It must be the only all-inclusive busi- 
ness for it reaches not only the indi- 
vidual and his copartnerships and cor- 
porations but extends even into his 
family, his wife and his children. 

I have found that each and every 
class of risk is studied carefully by 
scientific experience, and that the con- 
clusions on rates and coverage are as 
accurately arrived at as the retail sel!- 
ing price of a manufactured article. 
I know that the cost of insurance par- 
allels the cost of merchandise. I know 
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writing experience, | have never swerved from my yearning 
for research. | have labored under the theory that there is a 
practical insurance cover for almost everything. | have often 
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family, his wife and his children. | have found that each and 
every class of risk is studied carefully by scientific experience, 
and that the conclusions on rates and coverage are as ac- 
curately arrived at as the retail selling price of a manufactured 


article." 





that if a can of tomatoes is sold by the 
reliable neighborhood store for 25 cents, 
and you buy from a less reliable source, 
although the can may be the same size, 
and you get it for 20 cents, there will 
be less tomatoes in the 20 cent can. 
And if you don’t believe me you can 
buy a can of each and prove it for your- 
self. But after all this skill in devising 
all the protection and balancing the rate 
to produce a fund capable of meeting 
losses, what happens: 

The product is marketed by men and 
their agents, a tremendous percentage 
of whom gain their business through 
pull, personality and politics. 

If you are a reader, and have read a 
fire insurance policy, word for word 
from beginning to end, you are one out 
of three in a hundred, according to three 
tests made by my own research depart- 
ment. The layman would not think of 
allowing his dentist to remove his ap- 
pendix, just because that dentist had 
at one time an appendictomy, yet, that 
same layman will entrust the protection 


T VIRTUES OF 
SPECIALIZATION 


"The layman would not think 
of allowing his dentist to re- 
| move his appendix, just be- 
| cause that dentist had at 
one time an appendictomy, 
yet, that same layman will 
entrust the protection of | 
all his earthly accumulations | 
to a nephew of his Aunt | 














Min!" 


—" 


of all his earthly accumulations to a 
nephew of a niece of his Aunt Min! 


My Easiest Sale 


The easiest sale I ever made in my 
life was many, many years ago; it was 
born in the height of enthusiasm. It 
was based on all the ridiculous pictures 
I had ever seen descriptive of what can 
happen toa family. This being my easi- 
est sale I never co!lected the premium. 
The premium on my largest sale to date 
was $3, don’t get excited, I mean the 
original premium. With that sale I 
made a friend and from it has devel- 
oped a considerable portion of my busi- 
ness. 

Some people can remember the cir- 
cumstances which surrounded their 
most difficult sale and the events leading 
up to closing. Personally, I consider 
no sale predeterminedly difficult and 
therefore I do not anticipate any diffi- 
cult circumstances, nor have I ever en- 
countered difficult situations when the 
prospect was let in on the ground floor 
of the general make-up and premium 
of the policy for which he is a prospect. 

I have always been in business for 
myself, except for the years of appren- 
ticeship spent under the guidance of 
my father, who, at the expiration of 
that time made it possible for me to 
become a member of his firm. He is 
70 years of age, and although battle- 
scarred, my sire still stands undaunted, 
driving his caravan of progress with 
three words: “Gee, Haw and Whoa,” 
and the whip of yesterday still cracks 
out “Giddap” while I pull away with all 
my might and main at the modern load 
which he has dragged so manfully 
for 42 years. 








HE Head Office 

building and Annex, 

which house the 
Fireman’s Fund group, 
are situated at the inter- 
section of California and 
Sansome streets, the cen- 
ter of San Francisco’s 
financial district and the 
location where the suc- 
cessive head offices of the 
Fireman’s Fund have 
been situated ever since 
1867. 

The present head office 

building was completed 
and occupied on June 15, 
1915. As 1915 was the . 
year of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, the 
new headquarters were seen and ad- 
mired by thousands of visitors from 
other parts of the country. 

The materials used in the head office 
building are of steel and concrete. It 
has four floors and a roof garden con- 
cealed by a parapet. The covering ina- 
terials include a base of soft-toned In- 
diana limestone, bearing Corinthian col- 
umns of terra cotta, 41 ft. in height. 
In the basement is an up-to-date print- 
ing plant, which produces the compa- 
nies’ stationery supplies. 

The appearance of the building is one 
of quiet dignity and repose, and with 
the passing of the years, it has acquired 
an atmosphere and a color tone that be- 
speak the strength, permanence and 
stability of the institution. Within, the 
large open area on the ground floor 
makes an impressive entrance hall, 
lighted from three sides. 

When first erected, the new building 
was about twice as large as was then 
necessary, and according to careful cal- 
culation, was expected to accommodate 
the company’s growth for at least 10 
years. Within four years, however, the 
building was outgrown, and some de- 
partments overflowed into temporary 
quarters adjoining. 

As soon as the building site on the 
southerly side of the main structure 
was available, a 12-story, gray stone 
structure was erected and many of the 
departments moved into this new build- 
ing in September, 1925. 

Bridges were thrown across the alley 
at the second and third-floor levels, and 
the Annex, which is known as 233 San- 
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The Fireman’s Fund 
Group 
San Francisco, Cal. 





some street, now houses the staff of the 
Fireman’s Fund and Occidental In- 
demnity companies, as well as several 
departments of the Fireman’s Fund and 
Home Fire and Marine Insurance com- 
panies. 

In the Sansome street building is the 
directors’ meeting room which is nota- 
ble for its air of quiet restfulness and 
beauty. The walls are of Eastern ma- 
hogany, fashioned in Old Style English 


and finished in brown. 
The fireplace is built of 
travertine stone, import- 
ed from Italy, which was 
the stone used in the con- 
struction of the Coliseum 
in ancient Rome. 

The Fireman’s Fund 
was organized in 1863 
and began doing busi- 
ness in May of that year, 
with a capital of $200,- 
000, which has been in- 
creased from time to 
time to the present fig- 
ure of $7,500,000. 

The name “Fireman’s 
Fund” is derived from 
the plan originated at its 
inception, to pay out 10 per cent of the 
profits of the company to the charitable 
funds of the San Francisco volunteer 
fire departments. In those days, it was 
the practice to attach metal signs to 
the outside of buildings that were in- 
sured, identifying them as Fireman’s 
Fund risks, so that the volunteer fire- 
men, as participants in the company’s 
profits, would have a personal interest 
in being particularly attentive in case 
fire threatened the structures. 

Within a few years of the company’s 
incorporation, it was found desirable to 
terminate the contract with the volun- 
teer firemen and by means of a lump 
sum payment the scheme was aban- 
doned. 


Surmounts Two Crises 


Eight years after the company’s or- 
ganization, the great Chicago conflagra- 
tion produced a ruinous loss for the 
young company, and in order to settle 
the liabilities of over $600,000 in full, 
it was necessary to assess the share- 
holders. 

Another extraordinary crisis con- 
fronted the Fireman’s Fund in 1906 
in its home city. The San Francisco dis- 
aster not only produced a loss to the 
company and its affiliates of $11,500,- 
000, but destroyed the head office build- 
ing and records as well. 

Its success in fully meeting its ob- 
ligations, the subsequent rehabilitation, 
and its growth not only financially, but 
in the respect of the insurance frater- 
nity at large, is an historic chapter 
that has never been exceeded by an- 
other institution. 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


Liability for ‘Paying Guests” 
By CLAYTON G. HALE 


hear of arrangements made 

among school teachers, among 
office workers, and among factory 
hands whereby automobile trans- 
portation to and from work is 
furnished by one member of a 
group, to whom the others con- 
tribute weekly payments for this 
service. 

The operator of the automobile 
usually is quite unconscious of 
having assumed toward such pas- 
sengers, by reason of this com- 
pensation, a greater degree of re- 
sponsibility for safety than would 
exist if he carried non-paying guests—and at the 
same time, often unwittingly, he violates an impor- 
tant provision of the customary automobile public 
liability and property damage insurance policy be- 
cause of the very proper restriction against using 
a private passenger car “for the carrying of pas- 
sengers for a consideration.” 

It is true the distinction between fare-paying 
passengers and free-riding guests has no bearing 
upon the probability of the operator becoming in- 
volved in an accident, nor upon his precise position 
with regard to anyone he may damage who is not in 
his car; but it does have a most important influence 
upon his legal status toward those in his car from 
whom he has accepted a fee for safe transporta- 
tion. This is the reason for the legitimate phrase 
of limitation in the policy. 

One of the nicer phases of this subject comes up 
in connection with the popular practice of several 
individuals attending a football game in a distant 
city, using the car of one of the group and agree- 


l" is not uncommon today to 





Looking Back at 
the Agency Business 


ance, 


terially eased by the cushion of insur- 
That the public appreciates this 


ing that the others are to pay to that one some 
specified portion of the railroad fare ordinarily 
charged for the distance to be covered. Is this 
using a private passenger car “for the carrying 
of passengers for a consideration?” A thorough 
investigation may require the reconstructing of the 
conversations which led to the agreement, for this 
may disclose whether the driver is merely permit- 
ting some guests to assist in defraying the com- 
mon expenses, or whether the driver is indeed mak- 
ing the trip only to turn a profit from the use of 
his car. In general, I think it may be said that 
most companies do not regard the spontaneously 
conceived football trip as a violation of the policy 
condition even though there changes hands some 
money for transportation expenses. 

Coming back now to fellow employees arranging 
transportation on a weekly basis, we have a trans- 
action much more commercial in its nature, and of 
far more consequence to the policy limitation we 
are discussing. The operator who seeks to over- 
come his legal obligation by entering into an agree- 
ment with his passengers, by the terms of which 
they release him from their natural hold upon him, 
will want to proceed with caution and with the ad- 
vice of an attorney; and particularly will he want 
to take counsel on the extent to which any such 
agreement will be binding. 

A better solution is to have the policy endorsed 
for livery purposes, at an additional premium of 
50 per cent of the public liability rate (with, as 
might be expected, no additional charge for the 
property damage coverage), this additional pre- 
mium to be distributed among the passengers 
through a slight increase in the weekly transporta- 
tion charge. Thus the passengers pay this special 
item of expense, of which they are the natural 
cause and, to an extent, the natural beneficiaries. 
issue has been forgotten, for they con- 
stitute an important addition to the 
literature of the business; and borrow- 


(Concluded from page 7) 


since summer, accompanied at the same 
time by member banks paying down 
their loans from the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The marine business, and especially 
the lake marine business, has suffered 
a dull season during which less than 
half of the freight carriers left their 
docks. 

The insurance business has improved 
in the general esteem of the public in 
a marked degree so that the agent op- 
erating a business on his own account 
now has a social standing at least 
equal to that of a meter reader for a 
first class gas company; and it is recog- 
nized the effects of the depression on 
mankind in general have been ma- 
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is evidenced in many ways, one of the 
most spectacular of which was the oc- 
casion on which Norman Thomas, 
speaking as a presidential candidate, 
was interrupted while condemning cer- 
tain aspects of insurance and was told 
his audience had come to hear him con- 
demn something besides the one in- 
stitution which has weathered the de- 
pression. 

No review of the year would be com- 
plete without some reference to the 
spirited correspondence which took 
place between Monell Sayre and Sidney 
R. Kennedy on the subject of whether 
or not local agents are economic para- 
sites, and related and unrelated topics. 
The broadside of Mr. Sayre and the 
withering thrusts of Mr. Kennedy will 
be remembered long after the matter at 


ing from the form of that correspond- 
ence the closing of an article with a 
text, I submit for consideration the 
following quotation from volume nine 
of the old American Cyclopedia pub- 
lished 73 years ago: “When premiums 
get so high as to be much beyond the 
actual risk incurred by prudent and 
substantial men who take care that their 
ships are what they should be, such 
men will no longer insure. Then the 
business of insurance will fall into the 
hands of the careless and the unprin- 
cipled, and then premiums must rise 
still further, and the mischief in this 
way confirm and enlarge itself. Instead 
of being a support to commerce, in- 
surance will then only derange it and 
be little better than legalized gambling.” 
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We WELRY 


The value of the contents of many a jewel 


chest has been increased by recent seasonal 


gifts. The need for adequate insurance protec- 





tion is obvious. 


e An All-risk Jewelry Floater Policy written by 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Compeny will reim- 
burse the owner for loss or damage arising from 


practically any cause, no matter where it occurs. 


e Sales literature is available at the nearest 


Travelers office. 


THE TRAVELERS 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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Members of the 


American Statistical Association held 
their annual convention in Cincinnati 
at the year-end simultaneously with 
the annual meeting of the American 
Economic Association. The statis- 
ticians convened in the library of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany and their convention opened 
with an address of welcome by E. E. 


Hardcastle, actuary of the Union 
Central Life. 
* * * 
Here is something 
for all life insurance actuaries and 


medical department heads to think 
about. 

John Burkett, 21 years old, in 
1854 was told by his physician that 
he had but a year to live. Under the 
circumstances there wasn’t a life in- 
surance company in the country that 
would take a chance on issuing him 
a policy. On December 31 he died 
at Carbondale, IIl., at the age of 99 
years. 

The physician told young Burkett 
that his only chance of living more 
than a year was to take up outdoors 
work. So he abandoned his law 
practice saw service in the Civil War 
with Company G, Ejighty-seventh 
Ohio Volunteers and went on to sur- 
vive a complete life insurance life- 


time 
* * 


Ccsnge W. Ford, 
of Louisville, Ky., district manager 
for the Kentucky Central Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, has 
announced as a candidate for alder- 
man in the 1933 fall election, with a 
group young Democrats, who 
have named virtually a complete local 
slate. 


of 


* * * 


ar Frank E. McMullen 


Agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for South- 
ern California, made an outstanding 
record in the month of December, in 


Life Insurance 


OLKS AND 
ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


demonstrating that business can be 
sold in spite of the times, and be- 


cause of them. 
* * * 


[., spite of the fact 
that the man’s suggestion was not 
feasible, there is something appeal- 
ing in the logic of his request. We 
extend credit to IJntdpection News, 
published by the Retail Credit Com- 
pany, for having turned the white 
light of publicity on the following 
letter, received recently in the home 
office of a leading life insurance com- 
pany : 

My dear Sir: 

I hold a policy of insurance in your 
company, and I wish to take up a mat- 
ter with you that I wish to be held in 
confidence and privacy, and which idea 
you will no doubt think is novel and 
unusual, but which idea carried out 
might result successfully and benefi- 
cially to me, situated as I am. And it 
is this: 

Some months ago, I lost my wife, 
and have four minor children on my 
hands, and engaged as I am by my pro- 
fession and being located out here in 
a thinly settled country, it seems to me 
that it is going to be very difficult to 
get out into society to choose a com- 
panion for life, and the choosing of 
which seems to be almost a necessity 
under the circumstances in which I am 
placed. 

The thought struck me, therefore, 
that if I could get a list of the widows 
of claimants belonging to your com- 
pany that have died, we will say, dur- 
ing the past few months or year, and 
the addresses of those ladies, that by 
taking up a correspondence with a large 
number thereof, I might by and by get 
in touch with one that would make me 
a suitable companion, and what I would 
like to learn of you is whether or not 
it would be possible to get a compiled 
list thereof with their addresses be- 
tween the ages of thirty-five and forty- 
five years of age, and if so what such 
a list would cost me. 

I would be very much pleased to hear 
from you at your earliest opportunity. 

Very truly yours, 








Mt OW the mail pours in,” a quota- 
tion from an admired contempo- 
rary. And how it does! Net within 
a week, not even for “a quarter, my 
friends”—as the auctioneers so well put 
it—but in a single day there arrived 
on my desk the printed proceedings of 
three associations of national impor- 
tance. While it might possibly be inter- 
preted as giving away professional 
secrets, I had long since resolved to 
get a column out of each of these rec- 
ords. The Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents’ meeting, the American 
Life Convention Proceedings, and a 
literal transcript of what was said at 
the ninth annual convention of the Life 
Office Management Association, is too 
much to throw into the lap of one sus- 
ceptible columnist. 
- * Oo 
N an habitual spirit of resignation, 
however, I accepted the sacrifice. My 
next two weeks have been spoiled, but 
I’ll manage somehow. The books are 
all here. And, I’m saying this seriously, 
what a lot they contain! If I were a 
life insurance manager or general 
agent it would be mandatory that each 
man in my organization subscribe to, 
and read, each of three books. The 
best brains of the insurance world go 
into their compilation. The messages 
they contain are not intended to be read 
casually and tossed aside. They contain 
an authentic record of what went be- 
fore, and a pretty clear indication of 
what is to come. 
* ok * 

HE proceedings of the Association 
T of Life Insurance Presidents for 
1932 are bound in the brown paper 
cover familiar to members for many 
years. Inside will be found reports 
which mean much to the financial sta- 
bility of the world. And more than a 
suggestion of business trends, insur- 
ancewise. The volume published by the 
American Life Convention contains ma- 
terial of the same nature, of course. 
This year’s number, however, has been 
somewhat radically altered. And I can 
find nothing but praise for the change. 
Bound in blue leather, the book carries 
a paper jacket which shows at a glance 
who talked and what their subjects were. 
Judge Byron K. Elliott, I understand, 
sponsored this innovation. 

aa * a 

HE Life Officer Management Pro- 

ceedings also are bound in blue 
leather. Copies are available to non- 
members at $5 a copy from the office of 
‘he secretary, Frank L. Rowland. 
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ORDINARY 


Home Life Agents 
Hold Convention 


Addressed by President 
and Board Chairman | 
at N. Y. Conclave 





The annual convention of 
general agents of the Home 
Life Insurance Company of 
New York was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York 
City, Thursday and Friday 
of last week. All of the com- 
pany’s general agents from 
over the country gathered 
for a two-day conference with 
the home office executives and | 
discussed plans for the com- 
ing year. 

One of the important an- 
nouncements at the meeting 
was that of a revision of the 
Family Income Plan, subject 
to the approval of state in- 
surance departments, to make 
it a flexible rider form, at- 
tachable to all forms of life 
insurance other than term 
and in three varying units, 
10-year, 15-year and 20-year 
special income periods. 

The keynote of the meeting, 
as sounded by President 
James A. Fulton, was “Client- 
Building,” with an urgent 
appeal on his part for all 
life underwriters to get back 
to fundamentals of salesman- 
ship, simplify the mechanics 
of their work and put the | 








emphasis on _ low-pressure 
salesmanship rather’ than 
high-pressure salesmanship. 


Cecil C. Fulton, Jr., super- 
intendent of agencies, pre- 
sided at the two-day session 
and carried through with this 
idea of building a permanent 
clientele, linking it with the 
value of organized effort in 
all managerial and _ sales 
work. 

The first speaker at the 
conference was Ethelbert Ide 
Low, chairman of the board, 
who welcomed the general 
agents and discussed at some 
length the present financial 
situation and the company’s 
present position. He points 
to the new financial state- 
ment, which is not yet finally 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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James A. Fulton 


'D. G. Mix liana 








By State Mutual Life | 








Becomes Asst. Supt. of 
Agencies for the 
Company 
Chandler Bullock, presi- 


dent of the State Mutual Life, 
has announced the appoint- | 
ment of Donald G. Mix as 
assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 

Mr. Mix has been associ- 
ated with the State Mutual 
for the past ten years. Dur- 
ing his first few years with 
the company he was con- 
nected with the dividend de- 
partment. In January, 1926, 
he was placed in charge of 
the newly organized conser- 


| vation department, then op- 


erating as a separate unit 


for the first time. 


INDUSTRIAL 


| Illinois Gov. Urges 


Stricter Ins. Laws | 





Determined to Obviate | 
Repetition of Future 
Big Failures 





CHICAGO, Jan. 9—A pledge 
that the Illinois insurance 
laws will be enforced in such 
a manner as to make super- 
vision in this state second to 
none, was made Monday by 
Governor Henry Horner in 





his inaugural address. Simul- 
taneously the governor asked 
the legislature for stricter 
laws so that the supervision 
| can be tightened. 

Though not mentioning 
names, it was evident that 
the governor was influenced 
| in his remarks by the recent 
| insurance company failures 
| in this state, particularly that 
of the Illinois Life Insurance 
| Company. 

He asked for a law to pro- 
| hibit the maintenance by in- 





‘Daniel Boone on 
| Prospects of 1933 


Anticipates No Great 
Records Will Fall But 
Looks for Gain 


Daniel Boone, president of 
the American Life Conven- 
tion and president of the 
Midland Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo., 
recently made the following 
analysis of business as it 
looks for the new year. He 
said, in part, as follows 

“Life insurance will break 
no production records in 
1933. It is very probable 
that there will be a recession 
from the marks set in 1932 
during January, February 
and March but with definite 
signs that fundamental con- 
ditions generally are improv- 
ing, slowly but surely; I an- 
ticipate that on the whole the 
new year will be a satisfac- 
tory one for life insurance 





| surance companies of affiliate 
corporations or trusts for the 
| purpose of holding and traf- 
| ficking in investments. He 
| also asked for limitation of 
the kinds of investments 
available and particularly of 
speculative investments, and 
also requirement that ample 
reserves be maintained. 
| He also indicated that he | 
has an open mind on the pro- 
posal to constitute the insur- 
ance division as an independ- 
| ent state bureau. 











DIVIDENDS 


The Prudential Insurance | 


Company of America has an- 
nounced the apportionment 


of dividends to policyholders | 


amounting to $82,900,000. 

Fifty-seven million, one 
hundred thousand dollars of 
this sum is allotted for those 
who have Industrial policies, 
on which premiums are paid 
weekly. 

Ordinary policyholders, 
whose premiums are paid 
quarterly, semi-annually or 
annually, and those who have 
protection under Intermediate 


ARE APPORTIONED 


Monthly Premium policies 
| will benefit from dividends 
| totaling $25,800,000. 


In the case of the Indus- 
trial branch and for inter- | 
mediate policies, the divi- | 
dends apportioned are at the | 
same rates as they were a | 
year ago. The ordinary poli- | 
| cies will receive dividends on | 
|'a somewhat reduced scale, 
averaging about one dollar 
and fifteen cents per thou- 
sand of insurance below last 





year’s scale. 


|} and that, when the complete 


records for the entire twelve 
months are checked a gain 
over 1932 will be found. 

“Tf all of the life insurance 
agents of this country could 
realize immediately their big 
opportunity and would re- 
double their efforts to edu- 


cate their clients and the 
many millions of men and 
women who are not now 
properly protected by suitable 
life insurance policies, the 
companies would sell more 


| new life insurance in the first 


PRUDENTIAL’S POLICYHOLDERS | 


quarter of 1933 than was 
placed in January, February 
and March of 1932. It takes 
time, however, for the great 
majority of the men in the 
field to fully recover from 
the shock of the business de- 
pression and, like their pros- 
pects, many are giving too 
much thought to the ‘hard 
times.’ 

“In my opinion there isn’t 
| the slightest question that 
life insurance is on the thres- 
hold of a new era of increas- 
ing usefulness, having won 
world-wide esteem and re- 
newed confidence of the buy- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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INSURANCE SAVINGS SHOWN 


AS PRINCIPAL R 


A very interesting tabula- 
tion is presented by Business 
Week. This shows the normal 
annual expenditures of the 
American family in percen- 
tages. The budgets are com- 
piled from data obtained for 


Department Head 


Otto W. Hermeling has 
been placed in charge of the 
newly created Policy Serv- 
ice Department of the Con- 


ESERVE | 





W. H. McAllister 


W. H. McAllister, aged 50, 
cashier of the National Life 
and Accident Insurance Com- 


| pany for the past 20 years, 
| died at his 


home in Little 
Rock, Ark., December 28. Ie 
is survived by his widow, a 
daughter, Miss Marjorie Mc- 


| Shows Increase in 


Salary Savings 
324 New Units in 1932, with 
Written Volume of 
$27,594,600. 
The Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society for the United 





the year 1929. While there is | tinental Life Insurance Com-| Allister, four brothers and gtates reports continued 
no item showing percentages | pany of St. Louis, Mo. four sisters. | growth in its Salary Savings 
of income spent for insur- ; . Plan of insurance during 
ance, the amount for family $1,000 $1,000 $2,000 $3,000 $5,000 $10,000 $25,000 1932. More of the agencies 
" s a Iten and under under under under under under - : 
protection is evidently in- Under $2,000 $3,000 $5,000 $10,000 $25,000 $50,000 | produced business on _ this 
cluded in savings. It would be ,,...4 33.5% 82.2% 20.7% 14.8% 10.4% 7.6% 4.1% | Salary deduction, non-medical 
interesting to know the pro- | Housing 18.5 158 143 174 244 21.7 19.6 plan than at any time since 
: . oneal ‘ oe Transportatio 14.4 15.8 16.0 10.8 8.8 8.1 7.1 . . ; 

portion of savings which) sivings ..... 2.7 48 106 162 140 21.9 930.1 | it was introduced by the com- 
should be credited to insur- | Personal 9.0 8.8 12.8 13.6 15.8 12.0 8.2 pany about seven years ago. 
ian. ON ntilvemns agree Clothing 11.6 10.8 10.1 8.3 6.4 3.5 1.8 "10¢ : = . 
ance. ee tionably en ene °'3 3.2 53 75 95 10:4 122 In 1932 . number a 
prises the major part of the | Health 2.2 2.5 3.0 5.0 3.2 5.0 3.1 nationally known firms an 

savings in the lower income | Seta! activities 1S S.1 33 yr 18 YY = , tions w ided t 

; & . | Taxes 0.8 0.9 1.7 L8 25 3.5 7.8 | corporations were added to 
bracket. Average expendi- | Education 1.1 1.7 2.5 2.9 3.2 as 4 the list of patrons using the 

. iwil 9 ) . | . 

tures are shown in the ac-| “'Y" 2.4 so Bisad = oan Pega _-_ | Equitable plan, and the total 
companying table. 100 100 % 100 % 100 % 100 % 100 % 100 ©% | number of new units showed 


— -—— -| a marked increase. Lloyd W. 

Klingman, in charge of this 
department, ventures the pre- 
diction that a still larger 
number of concerns will be 
added during 1933. 

















| 


“A Source of Comfort Through 


the Years” 
The Record of a Small Policy 


The following letter from a Wisconsin clergyman illustrates strik- 
ingly how even a small life policy kept in force may be the chief 
or sole means to security aud peace in the later years of life: 


Summary of Business 


The 1932 issued business 
represented 324 new units, in- 
volving 14,840 policies for a 
total volume of $27,594,600. 
This represents an increase 

| of 34.4 per cent in new units, 
54.5 per cent in number of 
| new policies and 67.2 per cent 








| in volume over 1931. 
“My mind goes back across the years to an afternoon in 
North Dakota, when a representative of the New York 
Life came to my home and urged me to take out some Life 
Insurance. I believed in insurance but was too poor to 
make a start. I was so short of money that the agent Massachusetts 


had to lend me the money for my first premium. My only 
regret is that I did not let him make it three thousand 
instead of one, as he wanted to do. 


Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 


Excellence in 


“It has been a source of comfort through the years, to 
have even so small an amount in a safe place. Now we 
are no longer young, and have decided to buy a little home. 
This means that we need the small savings the New York 
Life has been keeping for us these many years...” 

Life Insurance 


This is a $1,000 20 Payment Life policy issued at age 35. 
Total premiums paid—$766.80. Present cash value, includ- 
ing dividend deposits, amounts to $1,146.21. Through all 
these years the beneficiary has been protected for $1,000. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 


Massachusetts 


A life or endowment policy (but not term 
insurance)is an Insured Savings Plan with 
guaranteed values for Retirement. 


NEW YORK LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. | 








HOME OFFICE BUILDING 


Organized 1851 
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Another Guardian 
Life Manager | 





Julius M. Eisendrath Takes | 
His Place as Third Big Ap- 
pointment of Month 





Marking the establishment 
of its third new metropolitan 
agency within 30 days, The 
Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America last 
week announced the appoint- 
ment of Julius M. Eisendrath 
as manager. 

The new office, to be known 
as the Julius M. Eisendrath 
Agency of The Guardian 
Life, will be located in the 
mid-town section of New 
York City, and will be opened | 
within the next few days, | 
with further appointments to 
the management staff to be | 
announced later. 

Mr. Eisendrath takes over | 
his managerial responsibili- 
ties for The Guardian with a | 
conspicuous record both as 
to personal production and 
agency organization. He has 
been engaged in the life in- 
surance business since 1921, 
with the last four years 
spent as agency manager at | 
the Fifth Avenue office of the 
John C. McNamara Organi- 
zation, until recently repre- 
senting The Guardian Life. 

Mr. Eisendrath came to the 
United States 30 years ago, 
joined the Minneapolis sales 
force of the Prudential, where 
his personal production aver- 
aged better than a million a 
year. He left this connection 
on Jan. 1, 1929, to open the 
McNamara Organization’s of- 
fice for The Guardian at 245 
Fifth Avenue in New York | 
City. 

Since joining the Guar- | 
dian, his organizational duties 
have by no means prevented | 
Mr. Eisendrath from continu- 
ing his previous effectiveness 
in personal production. In| 
1929 and 1930, his production | 
won him seventh and sixth | 
place respectively in the en- 
tire Guardian field; for the 
calendar years 1931 and 1932, 
and for the club year ending 
last June, he ranked second | 
in production, with well over 
a million to his credit. 


Contest Winners 


The personnel of the Life 
& Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany’s, Jonesboro, Ark., dis- 
trict are the winners of the 
Territorial Pearl Jubilee 
Cup, in the self-improvement | 
contest in the Mississippi | 
Valley territory. 
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Change of Age Saving 


The Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company has ad- 
vised its field forces that 25,- 
000 Missouri State Life In- 
surance policyholders who 
were born in July can effect 
a saving of more than $1,- 
000,000 by increasing their 
life insurance protection an 


| average of but $1,000 each 
| during January 


instead of 
waiting until some future 
date. The estimate of savings 
is based on the life expec- 
tancy period of each policy- 
holder. Each of the 25,000 


| from Acacia’s branches in 57 


are regarded as live pros-| 


pects for new insurance if 
properly approached and 


sold. The agents are urged | 


sold. 


Acacia's Golden 
Quota Contest | 





Biggest Day and Biggest 
Week Scored; Many 
Men Pass Quota 





Final returns are now in 


a unique contest 
within 


cities, on 
held independently 
each branch. 

“Beat your own record— 
that’s a greater victory than 
beating the other fellow’s” 
was the key thought before 
each man. One hundred and | 
fifty-six agents won special 
awards for passing their 
Golden Quotas. 

The manager of each} 


19 


branch set the quota for each 
of his men, based on each 
man’s own past record. Mini- 
mums were $10,000 for new 
agents and $12,500 for old 
agents. Quotas set by man- 
agers for one month’s produc- 
tion of written and examined 
were generally between $15,- 
000 and $18,000, with a num- 
ber much higher. 

Each man was given a 
Golden Quota Chart, with his 
figure filled in at the top. 
He applied red seals to it 
until he made his quota, then 
changed them to gold seals. 
At intervals during the con- 
test period the home office 
supplied each branch with 
illustrated contest bulletin 
headings on which the man- 
ager issued local bulletins. 











LIFE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = 


MODERN 


SINCE 1845 


To be a company distinguished by successful 
service to all its members is the Mutual Benefit 
ideal. Each added benefit and each freedom from 
restriction offered in new policies is extended 
also to old policyholders wherever possible. That 


is why Mutual Benefit life insurance has been 


modern since 1845. 


THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 


INSURANCE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Home Life Meet 


(Concluded from page 17) 
figured, but in tentative form 
shows an unusually strong 
cash position and an unusu- 
ally strong mortgage record. 
He said that cash, in the new 
statement, will total more 
than 25 per cent greater than 
a year ago, at which time 
cash on hand was consider- 
ably higher than former nor- 


mals, chiefly to be ready to 
meet any possible demands 
for cash loans or other con- 


tingencies. 

On the 
experience, 
that total 
amount to 
the company 
acquired 
of only $53,409. Property in 
process of foreclosure 


score of mortgage 
Mr. Low said 
mortgages owned 
$30,292,918—and 
owns property 


$383,796 added to this makes | 


a total of only $437,204, or 
1.44 per cent. Further, in- 
terest received on mortgages 
during the year amounted to 
$1,654,812, and on Dec. 31 
unpaid interest amounted to 
only $9,643, or 58/100s of 1 
per cent—and $8,006.11 of 
this amount was not due until 
Dec. 1. 


Northwestern Mutual 
Dinner 


The eighteenth annual con- 
vention for the agencies of 
the New England, Middle At- 
lantic and South Atlantic 
States of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, culmi- 
nated in a distinguished din- 


ner held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, Jan. 4. 
For this occasion, Dr. Julius 


Assistant Secretary of 
was engaged to 
factors in busi- 


Klein, 
Commerce, 
speak on the 
ness recovery. 
S. Van Schaick, 
of insurance 


George 
superintendent 
of New York, was also pres- 
ent and spoke briefly. The 
toastmasters were Royal S. 
Goldsbury, general agent for 
the company at Pittsburgh, 
and Theodore A. Peyser, 
Northwestern agent in New 
York, who has recently been 
elected to Congress. 


Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the St. Louis 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be held in St. Louis 
on January 19 for the pur- 
pose of electing four directors | 
to serve for three years each. | 
Frederick H. Kreismann is 
president of the company. 


Life Insurance 


under foreclosures | 





Liquidity and Diversification 


Spell STRENGTH . 


NWNL Invites Close Scrutiny of Its 48th Annual Statement 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
December 31, 1932 


RESOURCES 


Cash wee - reer rer TT TTT (3.049%) $1,432,277.21 
{ S. Government Sex urities (7.85%) 3,698,900.26 
Canadian Governments (1.499%) 704,084.68 
Other Bonds: 
State, County, and Municipal (6.50%) 3,063,455.18 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds (9.37%) 4,414,284.04 
Railroad Equipments (7.74%) 3,644,259.12 
Public Utility (5.119%) 2,406,542.55 
Industrial (1.159%) 541,667.91 
Miscellaneous ‘ (0.96%) 453,478.15 
First Mortgage Loans 
Farm Loans os ocvece (86.38%) 4,766,946.5 
City Leans pithcinneehawe Serer A 595,745. 
Policy Loans - sinuses : : ‘ ‘ . (23.00%) 0,838,063.8 
Of | Real Estate (Incl. Home Office Bldg.) 4.89%) 2,302,984.7 
37%) 173,867.1 


2,069,381. 
14%) 1,008,851.7 


(100%) $47,114,789.63 


Premiums, Due and Deferred 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other 


TOTAL 


‘ om 

Real Estate Sold Under Contract ee vee Ge 
{ 
| 


Assets 





Reserve on Policies............... $37,173,265.00 
Death Claims Due and Unpaid. na None 
Claims Reported but Proofs of Loss not Received 149,327.01 


eeeeee 75,000.00 


Reserve for Claims Unreported 


Geer TIVES ccacccadcccces 3,479,060.61 
Profits for Distribution to Polic yholde rs 2,048,764.71 
Land and Loan Contingency Reserve. 369,047.14 
Contingency Reserves (unassigned) — ; ne wea 1,000,000.00 

Surplus to Policyholders (Including $1,100,000.00 Paid-in 
CRUG tec cecceceenseces : 2,820,325.16 
WOE ccs $47,114,789.63 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J ARNOLD. pacswent 


STRONG~ Minneapolis Minn. ~LIBERAL 
Insurance in Force $361,719,432 








| policyholders 


American Central Life 


Dividends 


The American Central Life 
Insurance Company, of In- 
dianapolis, has announced 
that 4% per cent will be the 
rate of interest payable for 
1933 on amounts held by the 
company for the benefit of 
and __benefici- 


| aries, and which are subject 





| 


to an excess interest pro- 
vision. 

This same rate of excess 
interest (1% per cent above 
the guaranteed rate of 3% 
per cent) has been ale 
tained by the company since 
1925. 

A ruling by the executive 
committee provides that the 
dividend scale on the old par- 
ticipating forms once writ- 
ten by the company will be 
the same for 1933 as in 1932. 


Eastern Life Agents In 
Annual Convention 


Headed by Harry Yarin, 
superintendent of agencies, a 
group of Eastern Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York 
underwriters who have made 
a distinguished record in the 
production of new business 
sailed last Saturday for a 
trip to Bermuda. While on 
board ship, a convention will 
be held to discuss present-day 
life insurance problems and 
the 1933 program of the 
Eastern Life. 

The Eastern 
nounced that its  paid-for 
business for 1932 exceeds 
that of 1931; and that it has 
experienced a sharp decline 
in its lapses, the record for 
1932 being 60 per cent below 
| that of 1931. 


Life an- 
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“Headquarters for 
Salary Savings 


Systems 











The incoln National Life Insurance 
fompany. Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Calvin Coolidge 


in Life Insurance 





Advocated Its Protec- 
tion to American Pub- 
lic for Many Years 





The great influence of Cal- 
vin Coolidge upon the insti- 
tution of life insurance and 
his part in extending its pro- 
tection to the American pub- 
lic, can never be properly 
evaluated. During the last 


four years of his life, as a | 
New York | 


director of the 
Life, he focused the attention 
of millions upon the virtues 


of policy ownership—amillions | 


who respected his judgment 
and who would be motivated 
by his opinion. 


But, for many years be-| quotations in the life insur- 


fore he became actively 
identified with the insurance 
business, the late former 
President had preached the 
utility of protection in his 
public addresses and his 
writings. In fact, 
fore he became President, Mr. 
Coolidge delivered a_ state- 
ment which has become 
recognized as a classic of life 
insurance advice. 
to a group of life insurance 
agents at the old 


Mr. Coolidge said: 

“Insurance is the modern 
method by which men make 
the uncertain certain, and the 
unequal equal. It is the means 
by which success is almost 
guaranteed. Every insur- 
ance policy is a declaration 
of independence—a charter 
of economic freedom.” 

Also, his statement to this 
journal during his occupancy 
of the White House, is typical 
in its forceful and vivid 
logic: 

“There is no argument 
against the taking of life in- 
surance. It is established 
that the protection of one’s 
family, or those near to him, 
is the one thing most to be | 
desired, and there is no 
medium of protection that is 
better than life insurance. 
Our Government has given 
close attention to the insur- | 
ance companies, and they are 
on so sure a foundation that 
it is in substance a guaranty | 
method of our people.” 

This message, quoted an- | 
nually in the Prominent Pa- | 
trons Number of THE SPEC- | 


TATOR, and widely distributed | J 
as a folder titled “Advice of | 
has become | 


Great Value,” 


one of the most familiar 
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| “There 


ene. te | against the taking of life in- 


Speaking | 


Waldorf- | 
Astoria in New York in 1922, | 





The above Newsreel picture of Darwin P. Kingsley and Calvin Coolidge, taken in the offices of the New York 
Life when Mr. Coolidge became a director of that company, emphasizes the tragic coincidence of the passing 


of two great leaders within the space of three months. 


ance business and has helped 
to cause the policy-buying 
public to appreciate the truth 
of the opening sentence, 
is no argument 


surance.” 


In May, 1929, when Mr. 





of the state of Vermont. 


Coolidge became a member of 
the board of directors of the 
New York Life, he was wel- 
comed to his new post by the 
late Darwin P. Kingsley, then 
president of the company and 
a friend of long standing of 
Mr. Coolidge. It was through 
the friendly auspices of Mr. 





Calvin Coolidge—1872-1933 





The men were warm friends and both were natives 


Kingsley that the retiring 
President of the United 
States was persuaded to join 
in the administration of the 
work he had long sponsored 
as a matter of conviction and 
principle. 

The opening sentences of 
Mr. Coolidge’s acceptance of 


| the responsibilities of the di- 








| administration 
| precious treasure. 


rectorship also were typical 
of his high sense of duty and 
his appreciation of the busi- 
ness he was about to under- 
take. Responding to the wel- 
come voiced by Mr. Kingsley, 
Mr. Coolidge said: “Your 
board of directors has choosen 
me, Mr. President, to share 
in the discharge of a most 
sacred trust and to join in the 
of a very 
While it 
is a service that reaches be- 
yond the confines of the 
United States, and is world- 
wide in its conception, it is 
peculiarly an obligation to 
our own country and thor- 
oughly representative of our 
own institutions.” 


Such words reflect the 
spirit of the great man who 
died last week. 


Loss to All People—Thomas A. 


Buckner 


Thomas A. Buckner, presi- 
dent, New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, paying trib- 
ute to former President Cal- 
vin Coolidge, last Saturday, 
said: 

“The death of Calvin Cool- 
idge is an incalculable loss 
to all the people of the United 
States and a shocking blow 
to the directors and officers 
of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company.” 


Life Insurance 

















OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 


Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 

respondence with experi- 

enced life men in the follow- 

ing territory — Western 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
| gan and Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





for progressive agents... 





Life 
Underwriting 
Efficiency 


by Walter Claff 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the _ prospect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


The Spirit 
of Life 


Underwriting 
by Walter Claff 


In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “‘the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 25 copies, $20. 

















Cc. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


covering the 1932 examination are contained in a 

booklet titled ‘‘C. L. U. Handbook with Questions Price $1.00 
and Answers to the 1932 Examination."” An é 
education in itself, whether or not you are study- 12 copies, $10. 
ing for the C. L. U. designation. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 





And Now— 
Monthly Premiums! 


Agents, profiting by the 
exceptional money-making 
opportunities of our Golden 
Rule Contract,now may place 
Monthly Premium Policies, as 
well as those on the Annual, 
Semi-Annual or Quarterly 
basis. 

A Monthly Premium De- 
positing Plan is certain to be 
popular in times like these. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


























THE NATION’S LIFE 


In 1933 these are among the services which will create 
unbroken daily work for the life underwriter: 


For the Family:—Clean-up fund, mortgage coverage, 
monthly income for widow, college education for children. 
annuity for aged parents or other dependents, retirement 
income for husband and wife. 


For the Self-Supporting Woman:—Provides for endow- 
ment at middle age, or a a retirement income; coupled 
with life insurance for a dependent when necessary. 

For the Man or Woman of Means:—Estate conservation, 
to cover taxes, administration expenses, depreciation, un- 
finished projects, etc., and a retirement income through 
annuity. 

For Business:—Group insurance, salary deduction, cov- 
erage of obligations, protection against death of a key 
man, protection of stock interests, plus creation or mainte- 
nance or expansion of credit. 

Also :—Insurance for young boy or girl. Retirement income 
for bachelor, and insurance fer his dependents. Philan- 
thropy. 


A work of great magnitude lies before the life under- 
writer in 1933. 
Tue PENN Mutwat Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY 
Wo. A. LAw, PRESIDENT 


Independence Square Philadelphia 























OPPORTUNITY! 
Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Liberal Contracts 
THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
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Protectve Life 


Observes Jubilee 





One Hundred and Fifty 
Field Representatives 
Present 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 7 
—Celebration of the Protect- 
ive Life Insurance Company’s 
silver anniversary last week 
drew more than 150 field 
representatives and agents te 
Birmingham for a three-day 
business conference. The 
keynote of the convention was 
struck by Sam F. Clabaugh, 
president, who cited the 
steady growth of the com- 
pany during the past 25 years 
as an evidence of what the 
future held. LaNoue Madda, 
vice-president, spoke on “A 
Planned Production Program 
for 1933.” Lloyd Johnson, 
Tuscaloosa, president of the 
1932 Protective Club, pre- 
sided. 

The following past presi- 
dents of the club and their 
wives were present: Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman C. Cook, Waxa- 
hachie, Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. L. Bell, Mobile, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert J. Baum, 
Birmingham. Mr. Baum also 
was introduced as the oldest 
agent in point of service. 

A. B. Hale, manager home 
office agency, and W. C. 
Huckabee, manager Waxa- 
hachie branch, spoke on 
“Planned for Prospecting.” 
Discussion was led by Hudson 
Barker, Birmingham. 

“Service to Policy holders 
and the Conservation of Busi- 
ness,” was the subject of an 
address by Mr. Baum. H. B. 
Cook, Texas manager, led the 
discussion of this subject. 

The business session con- 
cluded with a talk, “The Sales 
Manual,” by Thomas J. Ham- 
mer, director of agency ser- 
vice, 

Among others on the pro- 
gram were: L. J. Williams 
Birmingham agency; C. W. 
Daugette, Jr., manager, East 
Alabama agency; J. W. 
Bowers, Southern Alabama 
agency; A. C. Wright, Cen- 


tral Alabama agency; Mr. 
Johnson, W. T. Lawton, 
supervisor; Hoyt Winslett, 
manager, West Alabama 


agency; Joe Hammond, Bir- 
mingham; G. W. Chapman, 
Central Alabama _ agency; 
A. G. Patterson, North Ala- 
bama agency; A. L. Bell, man- 
ager Mobile agency, and C. 
W. Whitehead, manager boys’ 
department. 

Five boys winners of the 
1932 essay contest were pres- 
ent. 
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 Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company | 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with | 

ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 








Birthday Cards 

Three hundred and seventy 
agents of Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Company staged a 
long-range surprise birthday 
party for President Mont- 
gomery at his home in Wash- 
ington, Dec. 26. Vice-Presi- 
dent J. P. Yort and T. M. 
Rodlum, advertising man- 
ager, originated the unique 


| greeting and managed to keep 


| which 
rated with red and gold stars, | 


it completely secret so that 


it came as a genuine surprise | 


to the president of the com- 
pany. 

Each agent sent him a 
birthday card by special de- 
livery mail. Inside the folded 
card was a Christmas tree 
the agent had deco- 


; each star representing $1,000 
| paid for business. The period 
| of time covered was the first 
| three weeks of December. 

“T was never more com- 
| pletely surprised in my life,” 
| said President Montgomery in 

thanking the men. “Acacia 
men in every part of- the 
| country have seen the light 
in this work. 





We Have Openings 


For Aggressive District Managers in 26 States and 
the District of Columbia, paying liberal first 
year commissions and non-forfeitable monthly re- 


newals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low cost 


participating contracts, designed to meet today’s 


economic conditions. 


We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


For complete particulars write 
F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


LIFE 


ORGANIZED 190! 





COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Assets Exceeding $16,000,000.00 
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John Hancock Life 
Makes Policy Changes 


Accident Benefits and Non- 
Medical Limits Affected 
In a new form now in use 

the John Hancock has made 
specific provision that the ac- 
cidental death benefit shall 
not apply if death of the in- 
sured results “directly or in- 
directly from the inhaling of 
any kind of gas, whether vol- 
untary or involuntary.” This 
automatically eliminates 
claims on account of carbon 
monoxide or other gas poison- 
ing. 


Another change announced | 


includes revision of maximum 
limits for non-medical. No 
more than $2,000 or original 
ordinary may be_ written 
without medical examination. 
This applies not only to 


strictly non-medical applica- | 


tions, but also to applications 
written in states requiring 
medical examination, where 
a corresponding form is used 
with a brief medical exami- 
nation. 

The John Hancock Com- 
pany has also instituted a 
new Single Premium Retire- 
ment Annuity, similar to the 
Annual Premium Retirement 
Annuity, which the company 
has been issuing for some 
time. 


Mutual Benefit Leaders 


Wallace H. King, Lima, 
Ohio, representative of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, ranked 
first in the company in vol- 
ume of 1932 business, leading 
more than 4000 agents in 43 
states. Mr. King also ranked 
third in the number of lives 
insured. 

For the seventh 
tive year, Albert P. Steler of 
Detroit ranked first in the 
company in the number of 
lives insured with a record 
of 167. 

Samuel W. Sturm of Cin- 
cinnati was runner up in vol- 
ume, while H. B. Barnes of 
Fairmount, W. Va., was sec- 
ond in lives insured. 





Leading Producer 


James F. Halley 
Louis, Mo., veteran agent for 
the Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company was the 
leading personal producer 
for the company on the basis 
of paid-for life insurance 


consecu- | 


of St. | 


premiums during the month | 


of November. It was the 


| 











PREFERRED 





A program of expansion in two of the 
richest states in the Union—New York 


and Ohio— is attracting a preferred clien- | 


tele to the ranks of the Buffalo Mutual 
Life. The ability to buy and hold on to 
life insurance makes this preferred ter- 
ritory in which to work. 


For agency connections write to: 


JOHN M. HULL, 


President Director of Agencies 














BUFFALO MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 
452 Delaware Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


State Mutual General 
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in Washington, D. C., effec- 
Agents | tive Jan. 3, 1933. 

The State Mutual Life As-| H. Gordon Edmonds, tem- 
surance Company of Wor-| porarily in charge of our 
cester, Mass., has announced | Washington agency, is re- 
the appointment of Bernard | suming his personal produc- 


L. Wilner and Morton H.| tion work with the company 
Wilner, operating as Wilner | after meritorious work as | 
& Wilner, as general agents | manager. 








MONARCH 


OFFERS 
COMPLETE HOME PROTECTION 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH LIFE 








Cancellable and mod- All forms 
ern noncancellable, in- 
contestable and non- 
prorating policies in- 
cluding a special Busi- 
ness Women’s accident 


policy. 


of participating 
life policies 
for men and 


women. 




















A wide range of up-to-date policies, each with individual 
merits of outstanding importance. 


second time during the year | MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


he had been the monthly 
leader. 


Life Insurance 


| 
! 


HOME OFFICE 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


FRANK F. EHLEN. | 


Daniel Boone Views 
1933 Prospects 


(Concluded from page 17) 


ing public through an unex- 
celled record of stability in 
the most trying period in the 
history of the institution. 

“It is true that a few iso- 
lated companies, purely be- 
cause of their own particular 
problems, have met with 
financial embarrassment, but 
| even in those cases I do not 
doubt for a moment that it 
has been or will be possible 
to make adjustments that 
should completely protect the 
policyholders and pay every 
death and disability claim in 
full. The men and women 
| who have policies in such 
| companies should not become 
panicky and permit anyone 
to talk them into sacrificing 
this protection. But, on the 
other hand, they should re- 
member that the present situ- 
ation is but temporary and 
that they never again will 
be able to purchase new life 
insurance for the same low 
rates they are paying on 
their old policies taken out 
at younger ages. 

“There is no question that 
life insurance has been 
| forced to furnish cash in the 
place of many other institu- 
| tions that should have had 

the courage to do their duty 
| to their own client. In such 
| instances many Americans 
were forced to sacrifice their 
last line of defense and im- 
peril the safeguards built 
around their families. Steps 
should be taken to prevent a 
repetition of such a situa- 
ation when America again 
faces a crisis. 

“T am sure that the future 
is of great promise to life in- 
surance. Perhaps it will be- 
gin to realize on its new pos- 
sibilities during 1933.” 








Texas Companies Merge 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 9.— 
| Gulf States Life and Texas 
| Security Life, both of Dallas, 
| have merged under the name 
of the Gulf States Security 
Life Insurance Company. 
Home office of the Gulf States 
is headquarters for the con- 
solidated companies. 

Z. E. Marvin, president of 
Gulf States, is president of 
new company and Homer 
Mitchell, former president of 
Texas Security, is chairman 
of executive committee. John 
W. Carpenter is chairman of 
board. The merged companies 
| have over $35,000,000 insur- 
| ance in force. 
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Early Reports of New in 


e a diti " ] 
Business are Reassuring | 5) ho, cine —— Ne further 


25 


in 1932 to meet current | sults, President O. J. Arnold | ness cannot be written but are 


says, “It tells too that the/ successfully seeking out the 
| members of the organization | places and individuals where 
commenting on_ the| are not directing their atten- | and to whom life insurance 


Union Central and North- | Northwestern National re-| tion to the reasons why busi- | can be sold.” 





western National Show 





1932 Improvements 


The first two reports on 
new business from life insur- 
ance companies are very re- 
assuring. They augur well 
for the future of life insur- 
ance as a whole and should 
be worthwhile as inspirations 
to every life insurance field 
man. They show that fore- | 
thought coupled with deter- 
mination can bring desired 
results regardless of con- | | 
ditions. 

The Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati wrote over one| | 
million dollars more paid-for | | 
business during the last | 
eight months of 1932 than it | 
did in the same period in 
1931. The Northwestern Na- 
tional of Minneapolis at the 
same time reports a gain of 
11 per cent in new business 
written during 1932. 

Discussing the Union Cen- 
tral’s business, W. Howard 
Cox, president, states that | 
“an analysis of our 1932 busi- 
ness presents an impressive } 
picture of optimism for the 
year ahead.” Mr. Cox in- 
dicated that the company’s 
new sales technique “mer- 
chandise selling” developed 
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Dividend Announcements to Date 


Below is listed information concern- Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids, la. 
ing the changes made by life insurance Connecticut Mutual Life, Hartford. 
companies with regards to dividend Equitable Life, New York. 
scale for 1933, extended for two years Federal Life, Chicago, IIl. 
and also compared with those of 1932. Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn. 
Companies not listed here have not yet Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J. 
announced their dividend action. Some Mutual Life of New York, N. Y. 
of these companies’ schedules listed will National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 
not become effective until April or May. New York Life, New York. 

In considering the table it must be Northwestern Mutual. 
borne in mind that initial premium Prudential, Newark, N. J. 
payments vary as between companies State Mutual, Worcester, Mass. 
and that the higher dividend scales re- The rate of dividend paid in 1933 
flect usually as larger rate of annual on the Ordinary or Endowment at age 
deposits. 85, Life, Twenty-payment Life and 

The following companies herein re- Twenty-year Endowment at age 35 is 
ported reduced their scales for 1933: as follows: 

Rate of 


Ordinary Life Twenty Pay- Twenty-Year Interest 
or End. at 85 ment Life Endowment Payable 


















Age 35 Age 35 -Age 35 in 1933 on 
ins an & 
- > @ 
y ‘ ® Bs o a Oe, 0 
Name and Location of Company 73 = BS pS oss 
z yi pt os 5 = 
ra & & & a 
Cedar Rapids Life, Cedar Rapids.... 2 4.21 4.78 4.78 6.78 3.5 
2 4.47 4.88 5.03 7.25 ae 
2s 4.64 4.94 5.19 7.54 
t t 
Central Life, Des Moines 1 5.07 5.07 5.22 5.22 6.43 5.0K 
2 5.18 5.18 5.40 5.40 6.73 ‘ 
3 5.27 5.27 5.58 5.58 7.05 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 2 5.34 6.66 5.51 6.92 7 28 
2 4.56 5.54 4.62 5.71 7.94 
3 4.74 5.75 4.91 6.06 ‘ 8.49 
Equitable Life, New York 1 +s: vss ee as 
2 6.53 7.26 7.30 8.11 7.82 8.74 
3 6.76 7.51 7.67 8.52 8.37 9.36 
Equitable Life, Des Moines.......... ] 6.20 6.20 6.56 6.56 7.06 7.06 
2 6.29 6.29 6.70 6.70 7.27 7.27 
3 6.38 6.38 6.82 6.82 7.47 7.47 0 a 
Federal Life, Chicago............... 1 110 82. 2.39 1.28 2.56 3.5 
2 1.14 2 2.53 1.39 2.78 oe 
3 1.19 2.8 2.68 1.51 3.02 eis 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro. 1 2.71 2. 3.22 3.95 3.95 5.0 
2 2.84 Bi 3.44 4.37 4.37 - 
3 2.99 2.§ 3.68 4.79 4.79 sa 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul......... 1 2.09 4. 3.43 1.86 3.71 4.75 
2 3.27 4.: 3.72 3.14 4.19 “ 
3 3.49 4. 4.13 3.59 4.79 a 
Mutual Benefit, Newark............. 1 5.21 6. 6.62 5.8 6.81 4.5 
2 5.34 6. 6.92 5. 7.28 oe 
3 5.47 6 7.23 6.11 7.76 ee 
Mutual Life, New York............. 1 5.85 7. 8.20 7.88 9.08 i“ 
2 6.01 7.2 8.52 8.29 9.58 o6 
3 6.18 7. 8.86 8.71 10.10 ‘s 
National Life, Montpelier. 1 4.28 5. 5.07 4.35 5.12 4.5 
2 4.46 5.2 5.43 4.81 5.67 es 
2 4.64 5. 5.79 5.30 624 ... 
New England Mutual, Boston = I 7.30 7.8 7.40 7.55 7.55 4.75 
. 2 755 7. 7.75 8.05 8.05 . 
3 7.70 7 8.05 8.50 8.50 
J * T" 
New York Life, New York eet ncied 1 —- . - - ry 4.25 
2 6.58 A 8.53 8.10 9.50 os 
3 6.72 7. 8.85 8.55 10.00 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee... 1 7.77 7. 8.51 9.05 9.28 4.8 
2 7.96 8. 8.86 9.52 9.82 
3 8.14 8. 9.21 9.99 10.36 
Prudential, Newark ....... ia PaLTD 1 one ais - on eee os 4.5 
2 3.24 3.69 3 4.05 3.75 4.56 
3 3.36 3.84 4.27 4.06 4.89 
\ A 
Prudential, Newark ....... 1 a 2 : pl > 
2 2.75 3.7 ‘ os oa , 
3 2.88 3.88 . ose tes a 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 1 1.99 4.99 5.42 5.42 7.15 4.75 
2 5.14 5.14 5.67 5.67 7.55 “le 
3 5.29 5.29 5.92 5.92 7.96 
State Mutual, Worcester | 5.86 6.45 6.05 6.66 6.94 4.6 
2 6.03 6.64 6.33 6.98 7.44 = 
3 6.17 6.85 6.60 7.31 7.95 . 
Columbus Mutual Life, Columbus 1 6.62 6.62 7.18 7.18 8.12 ».0 
2 6.73 6.73 7.37 7.37 8.45 
3 6.84 6.84 7.57 7.57 8.79 





(A) Modified Life 5 Policy. 

(*) Applicable to policies with Anniversaries in the first 3 Months of 1933. , 

(t) Applicable for the first 6 Months of 1933. (K) 5% to policy Anniversary in 1933; 
4.6% thereafter for following policy year. 
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0,000 AGENTS ARE USING 


THIS REMARKABLE CHART 


THE MIDWEST LIFE 


"The most striking contri- 
bution to life insurance 
literature that has been 
produced in recent years.” 


NEW ENGLAND MU- 
TUAL 


"We sent copies to all our 
leading producers.” 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
(Agency) 
"It is fine for showing up 
endowment insurance as 
the ‘one best’ investment." 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
(Agency) 
"The best thing of its kind 
| have ever seen.” 


SUN LIFE (Agency) 


"Interesting and helpful in 
approaching men of means 
who have suffered largely 
because of their invest- 
ments." 


NORTHWESTERN MU- 
TUAL (Agency) 
"Very helpful. A fine in- 
terview can be built up 
around this chart." 


CONNECTICUT MU- 
TUAL (Agency) 


"We certainly appreciate 
the charts, and have placed 
an order for additional 
copies." 


NATIONAL LIFE 


"Interest-getters always at- 
tract my attention. | 
ordered so we could sup- 
ply the agents with a copy 
for their sales-kits." 





Are You Using the Lunden-Moore Chart 
“IS LIFE INSURANCE A GOOD INVESTMENT” 


popularly known as 


“THE WALL OF PROTECTION” ? 


If you are not using this most effective chart you are depriv- 
ing yourself of the finest canvassing document and mailing 
piece in a generation. 30,000 agents can't be wrong in their 
choice. They are using the chart for every conceivable 
purpose from cold canvass to the prevention of lapses. 
Repeat orders have been received from representatives of 
85 of the leading companies, in 128 cities of the United 
States and Canada. We have had orders from many foreign 
countries, and the chart has been reproduced in Japan. 


Read the excerpts from a few of the many commendatory 
letters received. 


Make this chart the keynote of your 1933 efforts. It is the 
most complete answer to the investment advantages of life 
insurance. It tells its story at a glance, and in a never to be 
forgotten manner. It is reproduced in two colors on fine 
coated stock, overall dimensions | 1!/2 by 17!/2 inches open, 
834, by I 1!/2 inches folded once. It will fold to fit either a 
No. 6 or a No. 10 envelope. 


Instructions for its most effective use go with each order. 
Order a supply today. Fill out and mail the coupon, and your 
shipment will be sent you by return mail. 








PRICES 
. The Spectator Company 
10 copies $2 Chilton Building, 5600 Chestnut St. 
100 copies ..... 12 Philadelphia, Pa. 
: 40 Please send me copies of the Lunden- 
—— Moore Chart "Is Life Insurance a Good In- 
1000 copies 60 vestment?”" 
5000 copies ... 240 DD inc vincaccecenpbedunGurewens ees Gan 
— ' SE ETT eee TTT 
Sample copy 
siege eee a GP: Sows eee 
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IME is said to heal all wounds, but 
even if I should fulfill the hopes of 


the loyal subjects of the ancient kings | 


of Israel and live forever I doubt if I 
could ever overcome my hatred—far 
too mild a term—for amateur dramatics. 
Amateur theatricals, I am thoroughly 
convinced, resemble human nature in 
being the same the whole world over— 
unspeakably bad, eternally boring and 
absolutely and completely worthless. 
* of K 
ELL, live and let live. All I ask 
is that I never be dragged to see 
one of these horrendous exhibitions 
whether it be by some serious group of 
intellectuals bent upon elevating the 
theatre or a minstrel show in northern 
Vermont. And worst of all—if in such 
execrable things there are degrees—I 
consider performance of one-time stage 
successes with little tots in the various 
roles. 
Y favorite author used to ask, 
“Who can read the human heart?” 
No one ever answered him, so far as 
I have heard. I might have difficulty 
in explaining my delight at a “show” 
I saw a few evenings ago, so I will not 
attempt todo so. I was at dinner at the 
home of a distinguished editor. Some 
time after, as we rested in the living 
room, the two daughters and the son 
of my host and hostess decided they 
would give a show. My heart sank. I 
watched the somewhat involved prelimi- 
nary preparations with apprehension. 
HEY gave the show. It was, I be- 
lieve, inspired by a vaudeville per- 
formance they had seen as a Christmas 
treat at a nearby theater. It included 
many and varied types of entertain- 
ment from interpretative dancing to 
slap-stick comedy, but, to my mind, its 
zenith was reached in the famous hyp- 
notic illusion in 
made to float through the air by Stefa. 
* * K 
OMMY is young and far from fat, 
but even to make a ninety-pound 
lad float through the air requires, I am 
certain, rare powers. By the time he 
had returned to earth after his super- 
fluitant experience I ached because of 
my unsuppressed laughter. I am not 
one to give away secrets of the profes- 
sion, so I shall not tell how I suspect 
it was accomplished. But concerning 
it and the other acts which Tommy, 
Stefa and Ruth presented for their de- 
lighted, though limited, audience I can 
only say that they were grand. 
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Fire Prevention Week 
| has become an established feature of 
| the year in the United States, and it 
is the consensus of fire insurance 
| men, at least, that good results have 
|more than justified the time, atten- 
tion and money spent in connection 
with it. 


Prssibly because 
it has not been tried the idea does 
not appear to have met with any 
considerable enthusiasm in England. 
Recently the Post Magazine and In- 
Monitor, of London, ad- 
dressed inquiries to a number of 
insurance officials and fire engineers 
asking them what they thought of 
having at least one day set aside each 
year as a fire prevention day in order 
to impress upon the public the neces- 


surance 





| 


which Tommy was | 


sity for taking adequate precautions 
to prevent wastage through fires. 
The majority was at least lukewarm 
to the proposition. The general man- 
ager of one of the leading British 
companies replied that from what he 
had seen of Fire Prevention Days in 
other countries he had formed the 
opinion that a movement of that 
kind was something which would not 
appeal to British characteristics and 
would fail of achieving any good 
purpose. 


The director and 
general manager of the General 
Accident Fire & Life replied that he 
would like to have 365 fire preven- 
tion days in the year—we presume 
he would stretch them to 366 in leap 
years—and he assured the Post 
Magazine that if valuable 
paper could, say three or four times 


“your 


a year, emphasize the importance of 


| fire prevention and urge upon its 


readers to each do the same thing, 
however small, in the desired direc- 


MEN Anb. 
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MAT TERS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 


tion, I believe that much would be 
done to bring about what we all 
desire.” 

cd * ~ 


R. R. Baillie, fire 


manager of the Provincial, was in- 
clined to favor it, but he asserted 
that it would be necessary to free 


any such day from any suggestion of 
fire insurance propaganda. 


* * * 


die Morris, managing 
director, John (Firesnow) Morris, 
Ltd., quoted from personal experi- 
ence to show why he was not in 
favor. He said that he was present 
at a Fire Prevention Day in the 
United States a few years ago, but 
was not impressed. He adds: “I am 
not in favor of a Fire Prevention 
Day in this country.” 


* ok * 


The general manager 
of the Eagle, Star & British Do- 
minions suggests that if a Fire Pre- 
vention Day were adopted he would 
suggest that the most appropriate 
day would be the 5th of November, 
for, he said, “I believe no less than 
thirty calls were made on the Lon- 
don Fire Brigade on that day this 
year.” 

x * * 


W. are perfectly 


willing to concede that such men as 
those quoted above know a great deal 
more about the fire situation in Great 
Britain than do we and better 
able to forecast the probable results 
of a yearly Fire Prevention Day, but 
we repeat our former statement that 
the men best able to judge here seem 
convinced that such a day or week 
has been of benefit and that the be- 


are 


lief that the good results will in- 
crease with the continuance of the 


custom seems a well founded one. 


Fire Insurance 











MARINE—TRANSPORTAT ION—ALLIED 


Cecil Shallcross 


on Insurance Ills 
North British Manager, 
at New moves Din- 
ner, Sees Individualism 
Overdone. 





Scheduled to speak on “The 
Future of Fire Insurance” at 
the New England Insurance 
Exchange Dinner which took 


place in Boston, January 6, | 


Cecil F. Shallcross, United 
States manager of the North 
British & Mercantile, suc- 
ceeded in avoiding reckless 
prophecies but indulged in 
some interesting interpreta- 
tions of current conditions in 
the business. 

Mr. Shallcross questioned 


if many of the ills in the busi- | 


ness today are not due to in- 


dividualism overdone. He 
asked his listeners if they 
could not recall instances 


| 


where, if they had been will- | 
ing to make what they can | 


now see would have been a 


comparatively small competi- | 


tive sacrifice, the growing 
advantage to their companies 
and to their own reputations 
would have been considerable. 
“T am not attempting to mor- 
alize,” he said, “but am 
merely discussing enlightened 
selfishness and urging you to 
think not only in terms of 
the immediate penny but also 
of the eventual dollar.” 
Frequently, in the course 
of his address, Mr. Shallcross 
brought home an important 
point beneath the cloak of 
humor. Speaking of the 
temptations and satisfactions 


of “getting back at the other | leaving that company in 1911 


fellow,” Mr. Shallcross said: 

“Having been engaged in 
the insurance business for a 
good many years I believe I 
have solved the underlying 


Wheeling Bought By 
Southern Fire, Durham 





Both Carriers Are Under 
The Management of 
Crum & Forster 





Crum & Forster, managers | 


of the Southern Fire of Dur- | 
ham, N. C., have announced | 
as of December 31, 1932, that | 
the company had purchased | 
the assets and good will of | 
the Wheeling Fire of Wheel- | 
ing, W. Va. The latter com- | 
pany is also a member of the | 
Crum and Forster Group. 
The Southern Fire now has | 
a capital 
value per share $10. It has a 
surplus of about $400,000. 
The agreement provides 
the shares of the respective 
companies shall be converted 
into new shares of the South- 
ern on the following basis: 
Each share of stock of the 
Wheeling Fire, par value 
$100, is to be exchanged for 


5.24 shares stock of the 
Southern, par value $10. 
Each share of stock of the 


Southern Fire, par value $25, 
is to be exchanged for 1.19 
shares of the new stock of 
the Southern Fire, par value 
$10. 


C. M. Martindale Dies in 
Baltimore 


a 


“es 


LINES 





Fire Business Reviewed 


By New England Exchange 





_C. W. Bailey, Cecil Shallcross, F. C. Hatfield and 


Ralph B. Ives Express Prophetic and Retrospec- 


tive Opinions on Fire Insurance History 





What was probably the most brilliant gathering 


of fire insurance executives and fieldmen ever as- 


| sembled in New England met in Boston on Friday, 


Jan. 6, for the Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner of the 


|New England Insurance Exchange at the Copley 


Plaza Hotel, where nationally known leaders in the 
fire insurance field described the past, present and 


of $200,000, par | ; . 
| future problems confronting it. 


Nearly every insurance 
| center in the East was repre- 
| sented among the 500 home 

office and fieldmen present. 
| For many of them their trip 
|to Boston meant a return to 
| the scenes of their appren- 
ticeships in the fire insurance 
business, for many of the 
present executives began 
their careers in the New Eng- 
land territory as members of 
| the Exchange. 
| President C. Hiram Senter 
'of the Exchange acted as 
| toastmaster. 
| were: C. W. Bailey, president 
|of the American Insurance 
| Company and president of 
the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters; Frank C. Hat- 


C. M. Martindale, a direc-| field, vice-president of Phoe- 


tor and vice-president and 
secretary of the Homestead 
Fire Insurance Company of 
the Home fleet, died on Jan. 
7 from heart disease. 

Mr. Martindale started his 
insurance career in 1906 


| with the Fidelity and Deposit, 


motive of the maxim ‘If thine | 


enemy strike thee, turn the 
other cheek.’ The idea is to 


give you time to draw your | 
it pay to| 


gun. But does 
shoot? The temptation may 
be great, but I shrewdly sus- 
pect that if our plans for re- 
(Concluded on page 29) 


Fire Insurance 


to yo with the American 
Bonding. Later he was with 
the Equitable Surety of St. 
Louis, the Aetna Casualty 
and Surety, and Fidelity and 


Deposit before joining the | 


Home in 1916 as associate 
manager of the Automobile 
Department. 

On April 19, 1932, 
Martindale was appointed 
manager with complete con- 
trol of the home office of the 


| Homestead. 


Mr. | 


'nix Insurance Company and 


chairman of the committee on | 


| rates and rating methods of 
|the Eastern Underwriters 
Association; Cecil F. Shall- 
| cross, United States manager 
|}of the North British and 
| Mercantile and president of 
'the Eastern Underwriters 
| Association, and Ralph S. 
Sweetland, secretary of the 
New England Insurance Ex- 
change. Ralph B. Ives, presi- 
dent of the Aetna Insurance 
Company was prevented by 
illness from attending but 
Guy Beardsley, vice-president 
of that company, was present 
and read Mr. Ives’ scheduled 
speech. 

Stock fire insurance is the 
foundation upon which the 
great modern credit struc- 


| 


The speakers | 





ture is built, according to 


President C. Weston Bailey 
of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. “Our giant 
industries could not have 
come into being without the 
complicated credit structure 
we have today. It is defi- 
nitely established that stock 
company fire insurance is the 
bed rock upon which this 
credit structure is built. 
“Fire insurance has 
marched a step ahead of 
other businesses. It has been 
not content merely to fur- 
nish financial security 
against the ravages of fire. 
In addition it has thrown its 
engineering skill into the bat- 
tle to provide greater safety 
in the new manufacturing 
processes which continually 
develop new fire hazards. 
“According to the New 
York insurance report, mem- 
ber companies of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers had over $178,000,- 
000 invested in government 
bonds in 1931—a degree of 
stability based on the United 
States Government itself— 
and in addition to cash in 
the banks amounting to more 
than $118,000,000; there was 
a total of $165,000,000 in- 
vested in the bonds of States, 
Territories and political sub- 
divisions, making the first 
bulwark of stability the huge 
sum of $461,000,000. It is 
| difficult to conceive of any- 
(Concluded on page 30) 
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Problems in South 
Shown in Survey 





Decline in Premium Income 
Calls for Quality in 
Production 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 
10.—Quality of business in- 
stead of quantity was the 
watchword with companies 
doing a fire insurance busi- 
ness in the South during 
1932. A survey shows that 
premium income _ slumped 
about 20 per cent and the 
loss ratio was about 75 per 
cent. Little hope is held for 
improvement during the new 
year on account of the num- 
ber of problems faced but the 
companies will continue to 
fight for profits instead of 
volume. 

In many respects under- 
writing experience in the 
South has been unsatisfac- 
tory to the companies. Pre- 
mium declines are attributed 
to reduction in values of 
stocks and property, almost 
complete absence of any new 
construction, eliminating lines 
by assured, change from 
three-year to one-year busi- 
ness, closer underwriting on 
part of companies and exces- 
sive amount of time devoted 
to collections. Greater losses 
were reported on farm and 
unprotected urban property. 
The suspicious residential 
fire has been common, sur- 
passing in frequency the 
business-property fire. 

Company field men have 


|\INSURANCE CO’S. REGISTERED 
IN CANADA DURING 1932 


The following Companies were Registered in Canada for 
the transaction of fire and casualty insurance under The 
Foreign Insurance Companies Act, 1932: 


| State Fire Funds 


to be Investigated 





Alabama School Loss 
Not Paid 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA, Jan. 10 


|—-The situation as regards 





Company Nationality Class of Business 
L’Abeille Fire Ins. Co............. French Fire and Casualty 
American Exchange Underwriters..U. S. Fire and Casualty 
Affiliated Underwriters ........... U. S. Fire and Casualty 
Fireproof Sprinklered Undrs. ..... U. S. Fire and Casualty 
Individual Underwriters .......... U. 8. Fire and Casualty 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual...... U. S. Fire and Casualty 
Inter-insurers Exchange ......... J. S. Fire and Casualty 
Lumbermens Underwriting Alliance.U. S. Fire and Casualty 
Manufacturing Lumbermens Undrs..U. S. Fire and Casualty 
Metropolitan Inter-Insurers ...... U. 8. Fire and Casualty 
New York Reciprocal Underwriters. U. S. Fire and Casualty 
Underwriters Exchange ........... S. Fire and Casualty 
London & County Insurance Co. British Fire and Casualty 


The following Companies ceased business in Canada dur- 


ing the year 1932: 


Aero Indemnity Co. 
Aero Insurance 


Bankers Indemnity Co. 
Fulton Fire Insurance Co. 
Milwaukee Mechanics Ins. 
Monarch Accidents Ins. Co. 
Pacific American Fire Ins. Co. 
Republic Fire Ins. Co. 


Co. 


Virginia Fire & Marine Ins. Co. ... 
i 


Chicago Fire & Marine Ins. 


Se en Or Se Ss ce diss ce ekbewe.diee Amalgamated 
Transportation Ins. Co. of New York............. Amalgamated 
United States Merchants & Shippers............... Amalgamated 
Fire Reassurance Co. of New York................ Amalgamated 
Constitution Indemnity Co. of Philadelphia......... Amalgamated 


Lloyds Casualty Co. of New York 


RE Reinsured Canadian Business 
a price Reinsured Canadian Business 
| Reinsured Canadian Business 


setae Ceased business in Canada 


Se ee Ceased business in Canada | 
Sprinklered Risk ‘Unaderw riters 
ciok tw eb ee ees Reinsured Canadian Business 
bestia wre ne Reinsured Canadian Business 


sla Ceased business in Canada | 


eee Reinsured Canadian Business | 


. Reinsured Canadian Business 
sph ac ar Amalgamated 


ic nie de ect w @wlaie whe Amalgamated 








Cecil Shallcross 

on Insurance Ills | 
(Concluded from page 28) 
venge were laid before our 
stockholders they would say: 
‘Very interesting and very 


human. Will they increase our 
dividends?’ ” 





| dorsed 


been unusually active in col- | 


lecting delinquent accounts. 
“Trust agreements” are com- 
ing into the foreground and 
a study of the agency con- 
tract is being made by the 
stock companies. 


Mr. Shallcross en- 
the views recently | 
voiced by President Paul L. 


tions, 


On the matter of collec- | 


| 


Haid of the Insurance Execu- | 


tives Association, 


holding | 


| 


that company accounts should | 
be kept separate from per- | 


sonal accounts. Mr. Shallcross 


was not loath to place much | 


of the blame on the com- 


panies for their laxity in al-! 





| lowing agents’ balances to run 
| long overdue in the old and 


| funds which county boards 


of education must pay the 
state as premiums on fire in- 
surance policies for school 
| buildings will be investigated 
by a committee er of 
_R. G. Hewitt and J. B. Grim- 
mer of the Poe County 


| Board of Education here, and 


a report made to the board at 
a called meeting. 

The question of these in- 
surance payments came up at 


|a meeting of the board at 


| which it was hinted the state 





| prosperous days. 

In working up to the sub- 
ject of economies Mr. Shall- 
cross delivered a neatly ex- 
pressed sentiment that 
seemed to many of his hear- 
ers to epitomize the chief 
trouble in fire insurance to- 
day. “In the halcyon days of 
recent years,” he said, “fire 
insurance laid plans for an | 

| 
} 





expansion that collapsed 
more quickly than retrench- | 
ment in expenses could be ef- 
fected. The situation is being | 
remedied to a certain extent 
but economies in overhead | 
soon reach a minimum diffi- | 
cult to reduce.” 








New Jersey News and Comment 








insurance fund had been di- 
verted by the state, along 
with school funds. It was 
called to the attention of the 
board that the board of edu- 
cation in Marshall County 
recently had been notified 
that the state could not pay 
a high school fire loss of $18,- 
000 against which the board 
had carried fire insurance 
with the state. Schools of 
Jefferson County were carry- 
ing $225,000 insurance with 
the state. 





Niagara Fire Director 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of 
the board of the Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company, has 
announced the election of 
Frederick S. Pendleton as a 
director of the company. Mr. 
Pendleton is president of 
Pendleton & Pendleton, Inc., 
Brooklyn, which firm was es- 
tablished in 1876 and has 
represented the Niagara con- 


| tinually since that time. 





Chief William Ziegler of the Hack- 
ensack Fire Department, in his annual 
report, states that the department re- 
sponded to 235 alarms in 1932 of which 
39 were box, 194 still and 2 out-of-town 
calls. Total damage by fire and water 
amounted to $56,919, with an aggre- 
gate of $558,450 insurance involved. 

*~ * ~ 


Bruno Senker of Hoboken has been 
awarded $10,000 in Bergen Circuit 
Court by a jury against the Central 
Trucking Company of Newark. This is 
the second large damage charge against 
this concern within a month, the first 
one being for $12,500 to Clara Dilger 
of North Bergen. Both accidents oc- 
curred on the night of April 1, 1931, as 
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the result of collisions with the parked, 


unlighted truck of the Newark com- 
pany and both suits were tried in the 
same court and before the same jury. 

* 7 7 


Walter R. Darbey, Commissioner of 
Municipal Accounts, shows in his 1932 
report that the gross debt percentage 
of the northern counties of New Jersey 
range thus: Bergen 2.97, Hudson 2.76, 
Passaic 3.59 and Essex 3.31. 


* * * 


Harold G. Hoffman, Commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles in New Jersey, stated 
recently that the drunken driver is still 
a menace to pedestrians and that 2069 
licenses had been revoked during the 


past year because of such violations 
of laws. 
. & 6 

Enrollment of Hackensack in the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s contest this year 
for the reduction of traffic accidents 
has been announced. About 400 cities 
have been enrolled to date and an 
eventual aggregate of 600 municipali- 
ties is anticipated to enter the contest 
for the title of ““America’s Safest City.” 

The contesting cities will be divided 
into seven population groups with Na- 
tional Contest Committee headquarters 
in Chicago. A trophy will be awarded 
the winner in each division. There 
were 325 traffic accidents in Hacken- 
sack last year. 


Fire Insurance 
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NEW ENGLAND EXCHANGE 


(Continued from page 28) 


thing more stable than a 
business so intimately asso- 
ciated with the financial 
strength of the United States 
as in the stock fire insurance 
business. Many say it is the 
basic foundation upon which 
the present industrial age is 
built,” declared the National 
Board president. 

The address of Ralph B. 
Ives, president of the Aetna, 
Guy 


which was read by 
Beardsley, was titled “The 
Fieldman His Obligations 


to His Company—lIts Agents 
and the Public,” stressed the 
opportunities open to a field- 
man in the carrying out of 
his routine duties. He said: 

“The companies have 
robbed the fieldman of many 
opportunities by making his 
job too soft and easy for him, 
by putting him on a sort of 
pedestal, instead of making 
conditions such that he would 
be compelled to take off his 
coat, roll up his shirt sleeves 
and get down to honest-to- 
goodness work. 

“The fieldman who turns 
his losses over to an adjust- 
ment bureau loses one of the 
finest opportunities he has. I 
don’t care how 
is, he will make an impres- 


sion, the value of which he 
can never measure at the 
time. 


“Where is there a 
opportunity to meet an as- 
sured than in _ handling 
losses? The business of an 
insurance company is _ not 
built up by the occasional big 
premium. The ordinary run 
of assured gives the fieldman 
the opportunity for his great- 
est development—he must be 
a salesman, a diplomat, a 


good judge of character, a 
construction engineer, and 
sometimes a detective. 


“If I had my way about 
this business of paying losses, 
I would make the territory 
of each fieldman sufficiently 
limited so that he would ad- 
just every loss himself; and 
I believe that there would be 
no better index of the real 
ability of the man and his 
interest for his company, his 
agent and the assured, than 
to note his success in this 
most important branch of 
our business. 

“If the fieldman is onto 
himself, he would be so jeal- 
ous of this adjusting busi- 
ness that he would not per- 
mit an outsider to get a foot- 


Fire Insurance 


small a loss | 


hold anywhere,” said the 
Aetna president. 

More than a mere raising 
of existing rates is needed to 
solve the problem furnished 
by the unfavorable loss ratio 
in Massachusetts and else- 
where, believes Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank C. Hatfield of the 
Phoenix Insurance Company. 

“There is in our business 
such a thing as law of dimin- 
ishing returns, that is, rais- 
ing rates to the point where 
the more desirable assured 
conclude to go without pro- 
tection or seek other forms 
of near insurance and only 
the poorer risks remain, with 
the result that even with the 
increased rates the ratio of 
losses to premiums in- 
creases,” he declared. 

“We owe it to the great 
majority of our policyholders 
to see to it that they are not 
burdened unduly in shoulder- 
ing the cost of risks which 
reasonably good judgment 
should indicate are not en- 
titled to protection. More 
plain, old-fashioned under- 
writing is needed, both in the 
home office and in the field— 
the kind that made New 
England famous and its com- 
panics staunch. 


“The making of fire insur- 


ance rates is, and probably 
always will be, far from 


better | 


| 


DIVIDEND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Fireman’s Fund, San 
Francisco, has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
75c. a share to stockholders 


of record January 5, payable | 


January 16. 

Firemen’s of Washington 
paid the regular semi-annual 
dividend at the rate of 80c. 
per share. 


West American of Los An- | 
geles declared a dividend of | 


$1 per share on stock par 
value of $10 per share. 


Alliance of Philadelphia 
declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share on 
December 28. This increases 
the annual rate from $2.50 to 
$3 per share. 


The Manufacturers Casu- 
alty Insurance Co., of Phila- 
delphia, has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 
37% cents a share on the new 
stock, payable January 3 to 
stock of record December 27. 





The boards of directors of 
the Continental Insurance Co. 
and the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insurance Co. last Thursday 


| declared the regular semian- 


‘scientific.’ Except on certain | 


fairly ‘pure’ classes, such as 
dwellings, it is practically 
impossible to obtain statistics 
that will do more than indi- 
cate how nearly 
miums, produced at the pre- 
vailing rates, have enabled 
the companies to come out 


nual dividends. In the case 
of each company the dividend 
is 60 cents a share, payable 
January 10 to stockholders 
»f record December 30. 


The Birmingham Fire In- 


| surance Company last week 


the pre-| 


authorized a quarterly divi- 


| ~ 
dend of 25 cents per share on 


whole on risks having some | 


” 


common characteristics. 

Secretary Ralph S. Sweet- 
land of the Exchange out- 
lined the conditions leading 
to the formation of that body. 
From its original membership 
of 40 fieldmen the Exchange 
has grown to be one of the 
most powerful 
organizations in the country. 

“It was the task of the 
fieldmen who formed the orig- 
inal membership to bring or- 
der and uniformity to the 
rates, rules and forms of the 
various local boards in New 
England. Whatever success 
the Exchange has had is due 
in a large measure to the 
high standard of honesty and 
cooperation set by the foun- 
ders and maintained by the 
members during the past 50 
years,” he said. 


rate-making | 


its outstanding capital stock. 
This dividend is equivalent to 
2% per cent quarterly, and 
amounts to a total distribu- 
tion to stockholders of $7,500. 
The company is capitalized at 
$300.000. 





1932 Fire Loss in Jackson, 
Miss. 

JACKSON, Miss.—Jackson’s 

fire loss for 1932 was esti; 

mated at $167,381.87 by Fire 


Chief L. F. McDonald in his | 


annual report to the mayor. 
While the property damage 
showed an increase of $9,- 
746.87, as compared with 
1931 a decrease of 143 in the 
total number of alarms 
answered were reported dur- 
ing the year. 

Total insurance 


loss, in- 


| eluding $88,761.87 on build- 


ings and $62,050 on contents, 
amounted to $150,811.87. 


Michigan Interested 
in Appointment 





| 


| Slight Hope that C. D. 
Livingston Will be 
Retained 





LANSING, MICH., Jan. 9— 
Michigan insurance men are 
still awaiting an announce- 
ment as to the political fate 
of Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston and are expectant 
that Governor William A. 
Comstock, his inauguration 
over, will divulge his attitude 
in the matter soon. 

Although the new Demo- 
cratic governor, who suc- 
ceeds Wilber M. Brucker, 

Republican, has announced 
| the retention of two impor- 

tant department heads, it is 
considered highly doubtful 
that he will pursue this 
course in the case of Commis- 
sioner Livingston, although 
| it is conceded that he might 
| allow the present insurance 
supervisor to continue in of- 
fice for a few months, per- 
haps until the end of the leg- 
islative session which con- 
vened last Wednesday. In 
| his brief inauguration speech, 
the new governor said he had 
no wish to “upset” the nor- 
mal governmental machinery 
and favored continuing to at- 
tack state problems along 
| similar lines to those pursued 
by the outgoing administra- 
tion. How much significance 
to attach to this pronounce- 
ment, however, was question- 
able in view of the fact that 
the new governor is pledged 
to some fairly radical 
changes, and several of his 
| Democratic colleagues, elected 
| to other high state offices, 
| have shown a disposition to 
“clean house” with the pres- 
ent personnel of their depart- 
ments. 

| It is believed, however, 
| that the new state executive 
| will choose a generally ac- 
| ceptable man for insurance 
commissioner if he concludes 
he cannot accede to the many 
requests to retain Mr. Liv- 
ingston, an official who has 
proved one of the nation’s 
outstanding insurance super- 
visors. 





Insurance Exchange Officers 
DALLAS, TEXAS, Jan. 9— 
The following officers were 
elected at the recent annual 
meeting of the San Antonio 
Insurance Exchange: Pres- 
ident, E. B. Ramsdell; Vice- 
| President, F. C. Gittinger; 
Secretary-Treasurer, F. F. 
Rudolph. 
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Ye Vowel Paty | 
fy Wick. pha | 


|" seems to me that one trait of | 
youth much to be admired is that | 
which permits its fortunate possessor | 
to scoff at all earthly ills and the| 
possibility of succumbing to some- 
thing which he knows can be pre- 
vented. It is a healthy attitude to 
take, but except in extremely rare 
eases, sad to say, it may be found only 
in those who yet have to learn the 
frailties of human nature and the ex- 
tent to which circumstances can make 
one forget his health. It is interest- 
ing, and sometimes frightening, to 
watch the fading of this proud atti- | 
tude in one’s self. 
sible has happened, the sad experience | 
does its best to act as a premonition 
of further ills which, to the mind, are 
sure to be more dreadful than any- 
thing that has come before. 


Once the impos- | 


* * * 


HIS is a mental affliction for which | 

I do not believe there can be a cure, 
and yet I am sure that it only hastens 
further catastrophies. It is the| 
means by which Time presses home 
its weakening influence. Otherwise, I 
have no doubt that we all would go 
on and on with no need of repairs, 
like the one-hoss shay. In a way we 
inflict illness upon ourselves. We are | 
all, in varying degrees, what a phy- 
sician would call psychopathic per- 
sonalities, or predisposed. It is medi- 
eal knowledge that this predisposition 
hinders the natural adjustment of | 
conflicts within ourselves and makes 
us susceptible to psychoneurotic syn- 
dromes, which is frightening in itself, 
but which, moreover, may be precipi- | 
tated by more or less banal environ- | 
mental influences. 


* * * 


HIS condition in its more advanced 

stages is termed traumatic neuro- 
sis, of which shell shock is an exam- 
ple. Authorities say that it originates 
in the desire of the patient either to | 
escape from an undesirable situation 
or because it is more profitable for 
him to be sick. Cases of this type 
have increased greatly since the war, | 
they say, and the majority of them 
are patients who are insured and re- 
ceive compensation during their ill- 
ness. From the medical standpoint 
it would seem that such persons are 
incorrigible and bad risks for insur- | 
ance, and the agent may either reject 
them as such, or sell them because they 
are psychopathic personalities. 
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| workmen’s 
| and other casualty lines has come up 
| in the various states. 

| doubting the potential 
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IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Sone company executives 
seem to feel that their agents have let 
them down in many instances when 
the question of rate increases in 
compensation insurance 


There is no 
influence of 
agents in these matters. The popular 
attitude for an insurance commis- 
sioner to adopt, of course, is one of 
outright denial. When, in addition, 
he finds the local agents of his State 
indifferent or actively opposed to 
proposals for higher rates, the temp- 
tation to take a fall out of the com- 
panies is a strong one. 

* * + 


The question is not 
so much a theoretical dispute over 
loyalties and obligations as it is, like 
most business matters today, a prac- 
tical problem; and the self-interest 
displayed may be more properly 
ascribed to the instinct for survival 
than to sheer selfishness. The local 
agency business is at present no bed 
of roses. Its practitioners are nerv- 
ous and pardonably suspicious. They 
see higher rates as an added obstacle 
to their selling efforts and when 
such proposals are accompanied, as 
they frequently are, by provisions 
which have the effect of maintaining 
commissions at approximately the 
same volume obtainable under the 
lower rates, they feel that they are 
being asked to assume an undue 


burden. 
x x 


Bn ne is sometimes 


| secured, however, by taking cogni- 


zance of broader interests. Conversa- 
tions with casualty company man- 
agers strongly indicate that the situa- 
tion in respect to compensation in- 
surance is truly critical and that “ab- 
dication” is by no means a remote 
possibility. Although it is not claimed 


that the agency forces could of them- 
selves turn the tide, their assistance 
at this time in helping to preserve an 
important production source for 
stock insurance would be a welcome 
and intelligent gesture, company men 
feel. 
* * * 


l., some instances, 
agents have answered proposals to 
reduce commissions with the cita- 
tion of figures which indicate that 
agency profit would be impossible un- 
der such levels. If those figures are 
incontrovertible, it is not likely that 
the companies would attempt to en- 
force the reductions. It would be 
ridiculous to suppose that company 
solvency could be maintained by 
measures which threaten agency in- 
solvency. 

* * * 


l, all kinds of business, 
efforts have been made to protect the 
production forces as far as possible. 
If the incentive for salesmen to sell 
is taken away, there is little hope 
for recovery, indeed. So it is that 
commission cuts have been sparing 
in comparison with salary, wage and 
dividend reductions. In most lines 
of business, however, the discrepancy 
has been more than made up by the 
reduction in prices. In the insurance 
business, however, there has been no 
reduction in prices. 

* * * 


The commission issue 
is not clear cut. It is an open ques- 
tion as to whether they are too high, 
too low, or equitable. But the rate 
situation in several lines of insurance 
hardly admits of argument. Eco- 
nomic law demands a higher pre- 
mium. In such instances, the com- 
panies feel that agents should be in- 
surance men first, and indepehdent 
salesmen afterward. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
GE OO A Oe Ee $6,246,404.62 Workmen's Compensation and Liability 
(U. S. Treasury Department Values) Es BOS TIE ccccciccisocscce $1,820,971.62 
Reserve for Losses and Claims Other 
ages Loans on Real Estate ..... 259,300.00 Then Workmen's Compensation end . 
ERO Se ee ere a eee 91,089.21 DEEN dkicannsbscinndsendesiaees 283,750.33 
Premiums Not Over 90 Days Due.... 43,547.05 Unearned Premium Reserve sneewes 556,400.41 
Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance. etc. .. 47,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable ........... 17,239.12 Commissions PayahJs 11,922.49 
Accrued Interest ..-...........0.000. 65,242.98 Voluntary Resse“ ot 0000.00 
Capital Sto LEE V/ Ca kby. QO 
————— Surplus % wf = 
$6,722,822.98 a t 47 0 0 ’ 
if wurance e Al q eX 
As one of the oldest American a P. bl 11 92246 
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Casualty Reinsurance Companies, 


we feel that our conservative man- oluntaryReserve 500.000.00 


agement has been amply justified 


by the results attained during the Capital Stock od 1,000,00000 


most trying period with which 


insurance companies have been Surplus .... 2,002,/78.13 
$6,722822.98 


Strong financial condition and 


the ability to fulfill future obliga- 
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tions are inherent in a treaty with 

The “American Reinsurance Co.” 
Terms and rates as liberal as, 

sound underwriting permits. 








' Ne \\ \Y 
May Our Representative Discuss TSA 


Your Reinsurance Problems 
With You? 


eA MERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 
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Colonel Dunham 
Surveys Problems | 


Connecticut Commis- | 


sioner Considers Fi- || 


nancial and Underwrit- | 
ing Question from De- 
partmental Standpoint 





A comprehensive survey of 
the paramount problems con- 
fronting the insurance indus- 
try as we enter on the new 
year is offered by Howard P. 
Dunham, insurance commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, and a 
keen understanding critic of 
insurance affairs in their re- 
lation to public welfare. 


In his discussion of casu- 
alty and surety problems, the 
Connecticut commissioner 
was frankly critical of many 
of the underwriting practices 
in this field. The heavy losses 
on depository bonds were, of 
course, sudden and unfore- 
seen, but Col. Dunham notes 
that in many cases the han- 
dling of these bonds showed 
abysmal ignorance on the 
part of surety underwriters. 
Oftentimes, he said, inade- 
quate investigations of a 
bank’s affairs were made be- 
fore the bond was written, 
and, in other cases where in- 
formation was obtained, un- 
derwriters were not tech- 
nically equipped to make use 
of it. 


Of mortgage guarantee 
business, Commissioner Dun- 
ham said flatly that it was a 
folly for surety companies to 
write this kind of business by 
the sort of methods that have 
been customarily employed. 
Here again, home office un- 
derwriters were not ade- 
quately informed about the 


risks on which they were 
passing. 

Of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance he _ spoke 


briefly, saying that the losses 
had proven the inadequacy of 
the rate schedules. 

Of automobile liability 
business and the high and 
sometimes unjust claim 
awards which are the ten- 
dency of the day, Col. Dun- 
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Howard P. Dunham 


ALBANY LEGISLATION 

ALBANY, Jan. 11 (Special) 
—Indications thus far point 
to the introduction during the 
legislative session, just under 
way, of more bills relating 
to insurance and workmen’s 
compensation than have been 
presented for several winters 
past. It seems not unlikely 
that some form of unemploy- 
ment insurance legislation 
will be enacted, despite strong 
opposition from a variety of 
sources. A bill on the sub- 
ject was offered on the open- 
ing day of the session by 
Senator A. Spencer Feld, of 
New York City. It is de- 





| receivers. 





signed to enact an unemploy- | 


ment insurance law, to be 
known as Chapter 67-a of the 
Consolidated laws. 
Industrial Commission would 
administer the law, 

would fix benefits for 


The State | 


N 
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SCELLANEOUS 


| Insurance Securities 


Group in Receivership 





Several Agencies Hasten to Bind Union Indem- 
nity Risks in Other Carriers; This Year the Com- 
pany's 13th Anniverary 





ie last week, the Insurance Securities Com- 

pany, Inc., holding company for the Union In- 
demnity Company, a carrier writing a nation-wide 
business that runs to more than $15,000,000 in 
premiums annually, was placed in the hands of 


The La Salle Fire Insurance Company 


and the Union Title Guarantee Company, other 
members of the group, are included in the receiver- 


ship. 

In a response to a request | 
from THE SPECTATOR, W. | 
Irving Moss, president of the 
companies, wired from New 
Orleans a statement to the 
effect that the Detroit Life 
Insurance Company, which is 
controlled by Insurance Se- 
curities, Inc., is not affected 
by the receivership. 

Previously, Mr. Moss had 
given out the following state- 
ment to daily newspapers: 


“After mature considera- 
tion the management of the 
New Orleans companies in 
the Union Indemnity group 
determined that the best in- 
terests of the policyholders 
would be conserved by plac- 
ing the companies in receiver- 
ship. It has been increasingly 
difficult to liquidate into cash 


| securities in which the com- 


which | 
total | 


unemployment at the rate of | 


$12.50 weekly, or 50 per cent 
of the average weekly wage, 
whichever is lower. The 
minimum benefit is to be 50 
per cent of such wage, when 
less than $5, plus a benefit 
of $5 weekly. The act is to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1934. The 


(Concluded on page 26) 








ham said that it was the duty 
of the companies and the 
State Insurance Departments 
not only to see that the public 
receives prompt and just set- 
tlement, but, in order to main- 


(Concluded on page 36) 





| underwriting 


panies’ reserves were in- 
vested rapidly enough to meet 
requirements. Outside of to- 
tal loans due banks, amount- 
ing to $240,000, amply se- 
cured by municipal and other 
liquid collateral, all loans of 
the Union Indemnity Co. and 
Union Title Guarantee Co., 
Inc., are due to the R. F. C., 
whose fine cooperation in- 
sures an orderly liquidation 
of the companies’ assets. We 
have battled long and earn- 
estly against an overpower- 
ing combination of enormous 
decline in security values, re- 
cession in business volume 
and an unusual increase in 





losses occas- 





ioned by existing world-wide 
financial conditions.” 

The first concern of the in- 
surance world, upon hearing 
the unfortunate news, was 
the protection of policyhold- 
ers in the various companies. 
These developments quickly 
followed the announcement 
of the collapse: 


1. Hartwig Moss Insurance 
Agency, New Orleans, which 
organized the company in 
1919, and Hartwig Moss 
Agency, New York, an- 
nounced that the Aetna Life, 
the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Company, and the 
Automobile Insurance Com- 
pany would bind the risks 
of its clients who were in- 
sured in the defunct com- 
panies. All the casualty risks 
in these agencies except 
surety bonds were taken by 
the Aetna Life and the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety, the fire 
risks by the Automobile. 
Hartwig Moss was appointed 
general agent in New Or- 
leans and vicinity for the 
Aetna companies. 

2. Alexander Greene, Inc., 
general agents in New York 
city for the Union Indemnity, 
bound the risks of that com- 
pany in Lloyds Insurance 
Company of America. 

3. The National Surety 
Company authorized the com- 
pany’s agents and branch 
managers throughout’ the 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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State Agent for Great 








Liability in Bank 


mett M. Myers, resident vice- 
president of the Fidelity & 


G. J. Burke President 
HOWELL, MIcH., Jan. 9—~ 














American i i - - 
o Loss is Questioned | Deposit Company disagreed The Citi M lA 
BALTIMORE, Jan. 10—Fran- " 2 as to whether the bank e Citizens Mutua uto- 
cis H. Urner has been ap-| Surety Co. Starts Suit Over | should pay all of the $140,-| Mobile here has announced 
pointed state agent for the Bank's Expense in 000. In _ testifying before choice by the directorate of ( 
Great American Insurance Recovery Judge Davis Myers stated George J. Burke, Ann Arbor 
Company and affiliated com- omnes that he had carried on nego- | attorney and banker, as new 
panies in Maryland. St. Louis, Jan. 10—United | tiations with Lemon for the president, succeeding the late 
Mr. Urner, who will make | States District Judge Charles | return of the stolen bonds, Edwin Farmer who died sev- 
his headquarters in Balti-| B. Davis has under advise-| but that it was understood eral weeks ago. Mr. Burke 
more, succeeds Harry G.| ment a suit of the Fidelity | and agreed that the bank has long been a member of ] 
Spaulding, who has_ been | & Deposit Company of Mary-| should pay all of the cost of the board and = familiar } 
transferred to Florida. | land against the Grand Na-| recovery. This was disputed with the Mutual's plan of 2 
tional Bank of St. Louis, Mo.,| by Mays and other directors operation. He is a director s 
to recover $77,944 of the|of the bank. The bonding of a bank, a trust company, j 
$125,000 it paid to the bank | company contended that in| #"4 4 manufacturing aes > 
New Agency Head | after the sensational hold-up | view of the recovery of the in his home city. C 
Pe and looting of the safety de- | bonds the bank’s loss was but I 
TEXARKANA, ARK., Jan. 10/ posit vault of the bank on | $47,056 and it asked for the h 
—J. W. Temple, of the Tem- | the morning of Sunday, May | return of the difference be- | had termed the $140,000 pay- n 
ple-Brashear Insurance| 25, 1930. The seven bandits| tween that sum and $125,-| ment as a reward. d 
agency, has purchased the | obtained about $956,000 in| 000 paid to the bank. The | Judge Davis interrupted n 
interest in the business of | cash, jewelry, stocks and| bank had offered to return| the arguments as to the n 
H. S. “Jack” Brashear, and | bonds. only $14,370. surety company paying any n 
has taken sole charge of the;| On February 20, 1931, In commenting during | reasonable expenses with the cs 
organization. $822,000 of the stolen bonds | arguments of counsel on | remark: al 
Mr. Brashear, who was | were turned over to Ed Mays, | January 4 shortly before the; “I can’t conceive how this ne 
campaign manager for Tom president of the bank, by | case was submitted to him | can be referred to as a rea- le 
Hunter, of Wichita Falls,| Joseph L. Lemon, an at-| Judge Davis referred to the sonable expense. It was 
Texas, in the gubernatorial | torney, who had negotiated | $140,000 payment as “hush-| nothing more than _ hush D 
primary, and became man-| for the return of the security | money.” The point was|money. I don’t know how a 
ager in this district for Mrs.| through the payment of a/ raised that the surety com- | anybody could pay the thieves os 
Miriam Ferguson in the run- | “reward” of $125,000. Lemon,| pany under the banker’s|a reasonable compensation Pen 
off primary, has not an-| who has since died, was paid | blanket bond should pay any | for returning to them their St 
nounced his plans. Mr. Tem-| a fee of $15,000 for his part | reasonable expenses for the|own property, which the we 
ple has been in the insurance | in the recovery of the loot. | recovery of stolen property. | thieves had stolen.” of 
business here for the past The suit resulted when of- Former Judge Charles G.| A jury trial in the case T) 
seven years. ficials of the bank and Em-| Revelle, counsel for the bank, | was waived. re 
se 
de 
3 wl 
ooKInN orwar th 
19. 
hink: Back 
ga 
. » » Thinking Bac ea 
00 
The FaD has cast its accounts and closed its improve its operating methods, the resultant rei 
books upon another twelve months period. gain in efficiency benefiting alike the Com- so 
Viewing 1932 in retrospect, the Company pany, its clients and its representatives. ine 
H ; ° P . st 
feels that it progressed in many respects. The FaD feels that it also gained much during ae 
For one thing, various developments occurring 1932 through the development of a better the 
during the year served to establish more firmly understanding by the general public of the wen 
than ever the FaD's reputation of being a finan- functions of a surety company, and of the im- vat 
cially sound and expertly managed surety com- portant part such organizations play in the — 
. . e 
pany ... a company possessing both the financial, industrial and commercial life of the Ne 
capacity and the willingness to meet its obli- country. pas 
‘i ua 
gations promptly and fully. The FaD warmly appreciates the confidence Int 
During the year, the Company devoted con- which its clients and its representatives have . 
siderable attention to its costs of doing busi- manifested in the Company during these try- ions 
ness and found it possible not only to effect b ing times, and it pledges itself to maintain of 
numerous economies, but at the same time 4 the practices which have merited this support. 0 
pres 
wig 
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Insurance Securities 
Receivership 


(Concluded from page 33) 


country to bond blanket bond, 
fidelity bond and burglary 
lines over the week-end for 
brokers who had __ issued 
Union Indemnity policies. 

The National Surety Com- 
pany, incidentally, is 
holder of a block of Insur- 
ance Securities stock as a re- 
sult of a transfer of the New 
York Indemnity from the 
National Surety to Insurance 
Securities in 1929. President 
E. M. Allen has explained, 
however, that this stock has 
never been carried by 
National Surety in its state- 
ment and that no arrange- | 
ments or reinsurance agree- 
ments exist which would 
cause the National Surety in 
any way to be affected by the 
receivership of the New Or- 
leans Group. 

The New York Insurance 
Department immediately pro- 
ceeded with an action for an 
order directing the Superin- | 
tendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York to pre- 
serve the assets in this State | 
of the Union Indemnity Co. 
The New York superinten- | 


dent also seeks to take pos- | 





session of the New York In- | 
demnity Company: it has not | 
written any new business in 
the Empire State since May, 
1931. 

The Union Indemnity be- | 
gan business on January 1, | 
1920, with a capital of $500,- | 
000 and a few months later | 
reinsured the Great Eastern | 
Casualty Company of New 
York. Its capital was steadily 
increased until in 1926 it 
stood at $2,500,000. This was 
reduced to $1,000,000 in 1929, 
the balance being placed in 
surplus. Other contributions | 
were made to surplus at | 
various times. In addition to 
the Great Eastern Casualty, 
the company reinsured the 
New York Indemnity Com- 
pany, the Northwestern Cas- 
ualty and Surety, and the 
International Indemnity of 
Los Angeles. 

The management of the | 
company was in the hands 
of men who were not without 
insurance experience. W. Irv- 
ing Moss, the president, was 
president of the Moss Hart- 
wig Agency which organized 
the Union Indemnity. He was 
at one time a vice-president 
of the New Amsterdam Cas- 
ualty Company of which 
Hartwig Moss, Ltd., was then 
southern general agent. 
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| to Reyburn Hoffman, secre- 
tary-manager of the St. Louis 


the | 


|in 1931. 


the | 


| drivers 


| casion almost 100 per cent of | 


Fewer Auto Deaths in 
St. Louis 


Automobile accident fatali- | 


ties in St. Louis, Mo., during 
1932 numbered but 147 com- 
pared with 170 in 1931. It 
was the best record in the 
city for a decade according | 


Safety Council. 

The tabulation for 1932 re- 
veals that eighty-three per- 
sons were killed by automo- | 
biles at street intersections 
as compared with ninety-six 
Fifty-seven were | 


killed between intersections | 
as against sixty-four in the | 
previous year. Three per- 
sons were killed while stand- | 
ing in safety zones. In all 
103 pedestrians were killed 
by automobiles in 1932 com- | 
pared with 126 in 1981.) 
Motor vehicle collisions ac- 


| counted for thirty-nine 
deaths. 





The Dreadful Minority 


In a broadside against 


| reckless operation of motor | 


vehicles, Robbins B. Stoeckel, 
commissioner of the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles of | 
Connecticut, states that the 
great majority of automobile 
are safe and sane | 
operators; the trouble | 


| makers aggregate about 15 | 


per cent of the total and oc- | 


| 


the accidents. Since the} 
advent of the automobile, con- | 
stant improvement has 
brought cars and roadways to 
a high state of perfection. 
Nothing, however, can be 
done to improve the mentality 
of individuals and even legis- 
lation has failed. 

It would seem that the only 
effective force will be that of 
public opinion in crystallizing 
sentiment against reckless 
drivers, the road hogs, slow 
pokes and the speed artists. 
In this work the insurance 
agent must of necessity take 
the lead. 








Taxi Men Gain Hearing on 
Compulsory Insurance 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 
10—Montgomery taxi-drivers 
have registered a _ protest 
with the city against a new 


| ordinance requiring each one 


to take out $6,000 worth of 
liability insurance. They 


| claim the premium would be | 


$250 per year per car and 
would put them out of busi- 
ness. The city has promised 


to give them a hearing. 


| 1932 figures being made up 


| operation of such automatic 


Industrial Accidents 
Decrease in Canada 
OTTAWA, CANADA, Jan. 9— 
The summary of figures for 
the Workmen’s Compensation | 
Board of Ontario for the year 
1932 shows a total of 41,470 | 
accidents reported during the 
year, a decrease of 11,424 
from the number during the 
year 1931. The fatal acci- | 


| dents numbered 247, as com- 


pared with 339 during 1931. 
The total benefits awarded 


| during the year amounted to 


$5,125,196, as compared with 
$6,021,392 during 1931, the 


of $4,307,955 compensation 


| and $817,240 medical aid. 


Taking a basis of 300 work- | 
ing days, this would show | 
average daily benefits of | 
$17,084. There was a de-| 
crease in the average number | 
of new claims reported daily 
from 176 in 1931 to 138 in 
1932. 

The accidents reported dur- 
ing December numbered 
2,960, as compared with 4,088 
in December, 1931. 





Municipalities Not Liable 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 10— 
The Missouri Supreme Court 
in a test case from St. Louis 
has held that municipalities 
are not liable for damages re- 
sulting from accidents aris- | 
ing from defects in or the | 
operating failures of auto- 
matic traffic signals for the 
regulation of street traffic. 

The opinion held that the | 
installation, maintenance and 


traffic signals was an exer- 
cise of a government func- 
tion and that a city could not 
be held liable, on grounds of 
negligence, in the perform- | 
ance of this function. Judge 
William F. Frank wrote the | 
opinion which was concurred 
in by four other 
while two dissented. 


justices | 





Contract Bond of Mississippi | 


Bridge 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10—The | 


| Fidelity and Deposit Com- | 


pany, the Maryland Casualty 


| Company, the New Amster- 


dam Casualty Company and | 
the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company, of 
this city, have been named as 
participating in underwriting | 
the contract bond of the $13,- | 
000,000 Mississippi river | 
bridge. 
The bridge is the first | 
major construction project 
that is being financed by 
the Reconstruction Finance | 
Corporation. 


| Claim Department 


Much Interest in 
Central Index Bureau 





Membership Not Restricted 
to Bureau Companies 





Announcement of the crea- 
tion of the Central Index 
Bureau for New York, New 
Jersey, and Connecticut by 
28 stock casualty companies 
has released a flood of in- 
quiries on Major William P. 
Cavanaugh, manager of the 
of the 
National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, 
who is the directing head 
of the new work. These in- 
quiries came from _ self-in- 
surers of all descriptions, 
non-Bureau insurance com- 
panies, and large railroad 
and utility corporations. All 
asked whether the new or- 
ganization is entirely a 
National Bureau enterprise 
or is to be available to any 
who might desire to sub- 
scribe. 

Major Cavanaugh made it 
plain yesterday that the In- 
dex Bureau is designed to be- 
come available to all. It is 
hoped through it to reflect the 
entire claim situation in the 
territory, which will mean 
claims of every description 
that might be filed against 
any institution. “It was never 
intended to confine member- 
ship in the Central Index Bu- 
reau to our own companies,” 
said Major Cavanaugh. “The 
movement was initiated by 
us, and we are using space in 
the National Bureau’s head- 
quarters, but we hope that 
all who are interested will 
ultimately become subscrib- 
ers. We are unable at this 
time to answer the many in- 
quiries we received with any 
definiteness because budg- 
etary requirements have not 
yet been worked out in all de- 


| tails. As soon as this is done 
| full opportunity will be af- 


forded to all 
participate.” 


companies to 





U. S. F. & G. Closes Birming- 


ham Office 


BALTIMORE, Jan. 10—The 
home office of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company announces the clos- 
ing of its branch office at 
Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 1, as 
a part of its program of re- 
ducing expenses. The com- 
pany will be represented in 
Alabama by a state agent as 
it was before the opening of 
the branch office about four 


| years ago. 
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Robertson Jones’ Radio 
Address on Taxation 


Insurance Tax Called “Tax 
on Misfortune” in Nation- 
Wide Broadcast 

The facts of insurance tax- 
ation were brought home di- 


rectly to the people of Amer- | 


ica last week by F. Robert- 
son Jones, general manager, 


Colonel Dunham 
(Concluded from page 33) 


tain the lowest possible net | 
cost, it is also their duty to 
see that unjust claims for ex- 
aggerated amounts are not | 
paid, 

Endorsing the views of a| 
number of competent authori- 
ties, Col. Dunham said that 


| the capital invested in the 


Association of Casualty and | 


Surety Executives, who 
broadcast from Station WJZ 
a radio address 
jointly by the 
Broadcasting Co. 
American. Tax 
League. 


and the 
Payers 


taxing of misfortune, for 
that was how he described an 
insurance tax since insurance 
is protection against misfor- 
tune. He told his listeners 
that seven cents out of every 
dollar that they paid for in- 
surance went to the govern- 
ment in taxes. 

A tax on insurance, Mr. 
Jones said, is a tax on one of 
the greatest of social virtues 
—thrift, by which the as- 
sured provides against future 
want, attendant upon calam- 
ity and catastrophe. Such 
taxing of misfortune, he said, 
is manifestly dangerous and 
highly anti-social. 





Albany Legislation 
(Concluded from page 33) 


bill has been referred to the 


Labor Committee of the Sen- | 


ate which probably will give 
a public hearing for its con- 
sideration. 

A bill just introduced by 
Senator Seabury C. Mastick 
creates an unemployment re- 
serve fund and provides for 
a method and mode of ad- 
ministration. The sum of 
$40,000 is appropriated. The 
act is made effective July 1, 
1933. The Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate will take 
the measure under advise- 
ment. 

Assignments 
insurance committee an- 
nounced at Monday night’s 
legislative session were 
Messrs. Garnjost, of West- 
chester, chairman, and Stone, 
Onondaga; Dickey, Erie; 
Catch Pole, Ontario; Potter, 
Suffolk; Messer, Steuben, 
Dunkel, Fulton-Hamilton; 
O’Mara, Monroe; Conway, 
Ulster; Moran, Kings; Di- 


neen, New York, and Cohen | 
Senate | offered this analysis of the | 


and Stewart, Kings. 


to assembly | 


sponsored | 
National | 


casualty and surety business | 
is considerably lower in pro- 
portion to the volume of busi- 
ness transacted and to total 
resources than in the fire and 
marine insurance business. 


| The result of this condition, 
| he said, has been that when 
| investments shrink in value 
Mr. Jones’ theme was the | and huge losses appear, both 


| 


| 


| 








contingencies directly attrib- 
utable to the depression, 
there is insufficient protection 
for the policyholder since the 
capital and surplus is quickly 
absorbed. Though the num- 
ber of companies thus em- 
barrassed is relatively small, 
it is yet larger than the num- 
ber of fire insurance compa- 
nies in such condition and for 
the protection of the insur- 
ance public, it is advisable, 
the commissioner said, that 
these companies of their own 
accord merge, reinsure or 
liquidate gradually before it 
becomes necessary for the 
State authorities to step in 
and torce the program. 


Problems confronting the 
fire insurance industry, Col. 
Dunham said, are not as dif- 
ficult of immediate solution 
as those in the other two 
branches of the industry. 
The chief difficulties of the 
business such as shrinkage in 
premium volume caused by 
the lower values on proper- 
ties and smaller inventory 
amounts will undoubtedly be 
reversed as business and 
prices approach normal, he 
said. The condition is there- 
fore a temporary one and one 
which the companies can meet 
through reduction in ex- 
penses and through careful 
selection of risks. 


Of general problems, to 
both fire and casualty carri- 
ers, Col. Dunham noted, the 
difficulties of collecting pre- 
miums in which he recom- 
mended the practice of sepa- 





| rate accounts for insurance 


and private funds, and of free 
insurance, which he termed 
a form of credit service, 
which it might be well to 


| eliminate. 


In conclusion, Col. Dunham | 


Committee will be announced | overabundance of companies: | 


later in week. 
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“Throughout the boom pe- | 


| sary duplications of expense 


| so that the insuring public 


SAN FRANcIScO, Jan. 9— 
Establishment here of a Pa- 
cific Coast department of the | 
Globe & Republic, Merchants | 
& Manufacturers and the In- | 
dependence Underwriters of | 


| the American Equitable has | 


been completed. The new of- | 
fice is in charge of R. R. 
Chapman, who has been man- 
ager for the Corroon & Rey- 
nolds companies in Chi- 
cago, and will operate as 
resident general agent for 
the three companies. A. O 
Graven, who has been state 
agent for the Independence 
Underwriters in San Fran- 
cisco, has resigned to enter 
business on his own account. 


Wallace-Phipps General 
Agency, Ltd., has represented 
the Globe & Republic in this 
territory, while Henley & 
Scott have managed the af- 
fairs of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers. 

C. C. Clark, who has been 
state agent for several of the 
Corroon & Reynolds compa- 
nies in Iowa and Nebraska, 
has been transferred to Los 
Angeles where he will man- 
age the business of the three 
companies under the new ar- 
rangement. 








riod, literally hundreds of 
companies were organized 
and capital poured in by the 
millions. The shrinkage of 
premium volume, in invest- 
ment portfolios, and the in- 
surance in loss ratios defi- 
nitely proves there is not 
room enough in the business 
for all of these companies. 
The next few years will 
probably witness a deflation 
of this capital through mer- 
gers, consolidations, reinsur- 
ance and liquidations, so that 
the capital base will be re- 
duced to a point where the 
premium volume can support 
it. If this program is not 
undertaken by the companies 
themselves, it will be the duty 
of state insurance depart- 
ments to eliminate gradually 
the weak situations without 
sufficient financial backing 
and to eliminate them in a 
manner which will cause the 
least harm to the insuring 
public. It is the duty of the 
Insurance Department, fur- 
thermore, to see that unneces- 


in connection with the busi- 
ness of insurance is avoided, 





receives its protection at the | 
lowest cost consistent with 


efficient and equitable man- | Plate glass......... 


agement.” 


Machinery, 


| Corroon & Reynolds Changes | Travelers Companies’ 


Operations In 1932 


Group Shows Loss of In- 
come Amounting to 


Under 9°, 


The annual income of 
$197,581,000 for the year 
1932 was announced by the 
Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, the Travelers Indem- 
nity Company and the Trav- 
elers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany last week. This is less 
than 9 per cent decrease from 
the preceding year. 

The premiums received in 
cash by the three companies 
exceeded $166,992,000. The 
year’s earnings from invest- 
ments, interest and rents ex- 
ceeded the corresponding fig- 
ure of the more prosperous 
year of 1929. 


Strengthen Position 


In commenting on the fig- 
ures to_ representatives 
throughout the country 
President L. Edmund Zacher 
said: 

“The year 1932 presented 
unusual difficulties, both eco- 
nomic and political, to busi- 
nesses of all kinds, and in re- 
viewing the results for the 
year these conditions must 
be given due consideration. 
The results of the Travelers 
are a reflection of these ad- 
verse conditions continuing 
from 1931 and indicate that 
the companies’ organization 
has met them with energy 
and zeal. During the year 
the Travelers’ companies fur- 
ther strengthened their finan- 
cial position and closed the 
year with $84,800,000 in 
United States Government 
bonds and over $18,000,000 
in cash on hand. It is to be 
hoped that the coming year 
will lend itself to better re- 
sults, but to attain them will 
require continued applica- 
tion and renewed efforts.” 

The new life insurance 
paid for during the year ex- 
ceeded $506,000,000. 

The distribution of cash 
premiums received from dif- 
ferent classes was as follows: 


$102,786,000 
11,816,000 
4,830,000 


Life insurance 
Accident and health. 
Liability 
Automobile casualty. 
Workmen's compen- 
sation 
Burglary 
Auto fire, 
tornado 
Fire, tornado 
miscellaneous 
Steam boiler 


theft and 


and 
,478,000 
680,000 


421,000 
544,000 
166,992,000 
197,581,000 
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flywheel 
and miscellaneous. 


Total premiums.... 
Total income 





